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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



1.0 The Kurdish Language 

This study is a description of the Kurdish of the city of Sulaimaniya, 
Iraq. Kurdish is a member of the Indo-Iranian branch of the Indo - 
European family of languages* Kurdish dialects cover an area embrac- 
ing parts of eastern Turkey, Soviet Armenia, northern Syria, northern 
Iraq» and western Iran» as well as Khorasan in Iran. (See Figure 1.) It 
is difficult to obtain reliable figures on the total Kurdish population in 
the Near East» estimates ranging from 1.5^ to 9 million.^ 

Further study remains to be done on the classification of Kurdish 
dialects. The most systematic study is Karl Hadank's Untersuchungen 
zum Westkurdischen: BCtl und Ezadl-^, in which a limited number of 
phonological, morphological, and lexical Isoglosses are used to set up 
two major areas, West Kurdish and East Kurdish, with the boundary co- 
inciding roughly with a line drawn from Lake Urmia to the junction of the 
Greater Zab with the Tigris. According to this classification, the Sulai- 
maniya and Mukri dialects are East Kurdish, and the Zaza, Hakari, and 
Bahdinan dialects are West Kurdish. The Kurdish of Sulaimaniya is mu* 
tually intelligible with Mukri Kurdish, as well as with dialects as far 
north as Ruwandiz in Iraq and Sujbulak in Iran and as far south as Sinna 
and Kermanshah in Iran. 

Of all the Kurdish dialects in Iraq, that of Sulaimaniya seems to enjoy 
the greatest cultural prestige, as is acknowledged by speakers of other 
dialects. It is the Sulaimaniya dialect that the central government in 
Baghdad has chosen to be used in Kurdish textbooks for elementary 
schools throughout Iraqi Kurdistan, and for all Kurdish language broad- 
casts from Radio Baghdad. It is in this dialect too that the United 
States Information Service in Baghdad published (as of 1951) its weekly 
Kurdish language news bulletin. 

1.1 The Data 

The corpus of data for this description was gathered on the occasion 
of a University of Michigan expedition to Iraq and Iran in the spring and 
summer of 1951. In Baghdad I obtained, through the offices of Professor 
George Cameron, the director of the expedition, the services of Mr. Abdul 
Qadir Oazaz, then an official in the Department of Post and Telegraph. 

^Encyclopaedia Britannica (Chicago, 1942) 13.520. 
^Lucien Rambout. Les Kurdes et le droit (Paris. 1947) 18. 
•^Karl Hadank, Untersuchungen zum Westkurdischen: Bfltl und EzidT, 
Arbeiten aus dem Institut fUr Lautforschung an der Universitftt Berlin 
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He was a native of Sulaimanlya and had completed secondary school 
there. His English and his Arabic, as well as his Kurdish, were excel- 
lent and he proved ideal as an interpreter and informant. He had trans- 
lated works into Kurdish from English and Arabic, and was considered 
by other literate Kurds as having an excellent command of the language, 
He was then approximately forty years of age. The expedition eventually 
established Its field headquarters in the village o£ Ruwandiz, where I 
worked with Mr. Qazaz and some members of the local population. 
After about a month, Mr. Qazaz was obliged, because of personal reasons, 
to return to Baghdad, just as I had arranged to go to Sulaimanlya Itself 
to continue field work there. I worked two months more in Sulaimanlya, 
where I was the sole foreigner in town. This town, the capital of the 
Liwa of Sulaimanlya, has a predominantly sedentary Kurdish population, 
with a few Assyrian and Armenian families, totaling about twenty thou* 
sand people < ^ 

In Sulaimanlya I received the wholehearted cooperation of the Director 
of Education and the excellent assistance of Mr. Fuad Rasheed and Mr. 
Majeed Saeed of the local school system. Both were natives of Sulai- 
manlya, and their command of English and Arabic, as well as of Kurdish, 
was Impeccable. Mr. Rasheed was a senior teacher, a lecturer In arith- 
metic and English, and a director in the primary school system. He had 
translated works into Kurdish from other languages and at that time was 
compiling a Kurdish-English dictionary. Then about forty years of age, 
he had resided all his life In Sulaimanlya. Mr. Saeed was a teacher of 
English In the primary schools. He had been graduated from normal 
school In Baghdad; he was approximately thirty y^ars of age and had 
lived all his life In his native town* 

In addition to these excellent Informants I was able to record the 
speech of many other townspeople as well — tradesmen, students, etc. 
In Ann Arbor I was able to fill In the data with the help of students who 
had come there from Sulaimanlya. Of these, Mr. Hassan R. Mahmoud, 
a native of Sulaimanlya and a graduate of the Engineering College in 
Baghdad, was particularly helpful. He was then approximately thirty 
years of age, and was studying advanced engineering at the University 
of Michigan. His English was good and his Arabic excellent, and he 
proved very cooperative and of valuable assistance. Finally, Mr. Mahdl 
M. Abdulla, also a native of Sulaimanlya but in recent years a resident 
of Baghdad, was most helpful to me in completing the analysis. A 
graduate of Commercial. and Economic College In Baghdad and an 
accountant In the Ministry of Health, Mr. Abdulla, then about thirty- 
five years old, had come to Ann Arbor under the auspices of the Point 
Four Program to study vital statistics. He had made regular weekly 
radio broadcasts In Kurdish for Radio Baghdad. 

^Chambers's Encyclopaedia (New York, 1950) 13.271. 
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The primary materials constituting the basis for the analysis de- 
scribed in the following chapters consist of texts recorded in phonetic 
notation from the sources mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. These 
filled three notebooks, totaling approximately three hundred and eighty 
pages. Supplementary materials (not utili2ed for the purposes of this 
study) include tape recordings made in the field and certain writ- 
ten materials. The tape irecordings contain about two hours of stories 
and conversations in the Ruwandiz and Sviaimaniya dialects of Kurdish 
and about three hours of songs. The written materials include a copy 
of Mr. Rasheed's dictionary mentioned earlier, containing over three 
thousand items; a year's issues of the newspaper iin published in 
Sulaimaniya; some elementary school readers; and a number of history 
books in Kurdish, 

1 .2 Previous Works on Kurdish 

Kurdish studies are numerous and date back at least to Garzoni^s 
Grammatica e vocabolario della lingua kurda of 1787. In the following 
discussion, however, only the major grammars and grammatical sketches 
of interest to this description will be annotated; for a complete list of all 
the titles I have been able to compile /the reader is referred to the 
Bibliography. The studies discussed here have not been used in arriving 
at the description of Kurdish presented in this work, but they have been 
used as a check on the analysis, and differences in fact or analysis have 
been noted throughout where appropriate. The following list is arranged 
in chronological order. Complete bibliographical data will be found in 
the Bibliography. 

1. P. Maurizio Garzoni, Grammatica e vocabolario della lingua kurda, 
1787. This work consists of a 79-page grammatical sketch and 200-odd 
pages of vocabulary of the Kurdish of Amadiya, Iraq. The book is the 
result of a stay of many years as a missionary in northern Iraq. The 
Kurdish is spelled in terms of Italian orthography. 

Z, A. Chodzko, Etudes philologiques sur la langue kurde, 1857 (60 
pages). This grammatical sketch was made in Paris with a native of 
Sulaimaniya as informant, the author having previously been in Kurdistan. 
Citations are in Persian script, with a French transcription. The tran* 
scription is not atlways consistent, and the analysis is not very penetrat- 
ing, 

3. Peter Lerch, Forschungen Uber die Kurden und die iranischen 
NordchaldSer , 1857-68. Part I contains 103 pages of Kurmanji and Zaza 
texts, obtained from Kurdish prisoners of war in Smolensk, with German 
translation. Part II consists of an 80 -page introduction in which the 
author interprets the transcription systems used in previous works on 
Kurdish, and a 30-page Kurdish-German glossary. 
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4. Ferdinand Justii Kurdiache Oramm&tik» 1880* This authored stated 
purpose is to convert all previous works on Kurdish into a basis for 
further investigation^ Accordingly i he takes all previous works and corh- 
par^a the information they offer on phonology and nnorphology. Although 
he compares (i»6., juxtaposes) the various forms, he does not use the 
comparative method to set up any kind of Proto ^Kurdish. For examploi 
in the phonology section he lista IS vowels, 3 diphthongs, and Z9 conso- 
nants for Kurdish. These are patently not separate phonemes, but rather 
reflect the various notational systems of the several works consulted. 

5. Samuel A. Khea, Brief Grammar and Vocabulary of the Kurdish 
Language of the Hakari DiStricti 1880. This sketch is based on more 
than eight years of contact with the Kurds of the mountain village of 
Ktemikan in southeastern Turkey. The Kurdish of Sulaimaniya and 
Sinna is reported to be quite different from that of Hakari. The author 
lists the vowels and consonants of Hakari Kurdish* with corresponding 
English Words to indicate the equivalent pronunciation, and then gives 

a short description of the various parts of speech and a 20«page Kurdish^ 
English vocabulary. 

6. Albert Socin, Die Sprache der Kurden, 1898. This article includes 
a general section on the distribution of the Kurdish dialects and a discus^ 
sion of the literature on Kurdish, with a bibliography. The other sections 
^re devoted to phonology j the noun, the verb, and texts. Like Justi> Socih 
brings together comparable forms from the various dialects, but makes 
no attempt at historical reconstruction* 

7« J. de Morgan, Etudes linguistiques: Oialectes kurdes, 1904* These 
studies are based on two years of field work in Persia, as well as oix 
certain other published works. Eleven different dialects, including Su- 
laimaniya and Mukri, are compared (i.e., juxtaposed) with each other, 
as well as with Persian, Sanskrit, etc . The vowels and consonants of 
these dialects and inflections of the parts of speech are treated^ aid 
extensive lists of ^ords with etymologies, arranged by subject, are 
included. 

8. Oskar Mann, Die Mundart der Mukri -Kurden, 1906. This volume 
of the Kurdisch-persische Forschungen series contains an excellent 
74'page grammatical sketch of Mukri Kurdish, followed by 302 pages of 
text in Latin script and 58 pages in Persian script. T>e text is without 
transcription or notes. The sketch, based on research done in Sujbulak, 
lran« in 1903, shows Mukri Kurdish to be remarkably similar to Sulai- 
maniya Kurdish. 

9. E. B. Soane, Elementary Kurmanji Grammar, 1913. This abridge- 
ment of Major Soane's Kurdish Grammar deals specifically with the 
Sulaimaniya dialect and was intended primarily for the use of officers 
and others whose duties led them to southern Kurdistan. Though an 
unsophisticated work, it is valuable for its vocabulary lists and can be 
useful to one who already knows Kurdish* 
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10. L. O. PasBum, A Practical Kurdish Grammari 1919. The author's 
design is ''to discover the best Kurdish in the dialects of Central Kurdi- 
stan> particularly in the Scmai-Soujbulak-Svleimania Groupst and to put 
it into as clear and simple a system as possible^ (9)« The description 
is well arrangedi but suffers from the fact that it is oriented fx'om the 
point of view of the FN3rsian -Arabic script. On the one hand, the author 
is forced to devote considerable space to explaining the intricacies of 
the waiting system* andj oh the other, he misses such phonemic contrasti 
as are not indicated by the script* e.g., the /r contrast. 

11. Abbd Paul Beldar, Grammaire kurdei 1926. This grammar of 
the Zakho-Gesirah western dialect (northern Iraq) also contains a con- 
textual orientation to Kurdish culture. £ach chapter is liberally Inter- 
spersed with proverbs and comments and has a ^hort Kurdish text» with 
more comments, at the end. There is a i4-page Kurdish-fVench vocab^ 
ulary. 

12* Sa'id $idqli Mukhta^ar ^arf u nal>u i kurdi (Sketch of Kurdish 
Grammar), 1928. This sketchof the Sulaimaniya dialect is intended to pro- 
vide a system of writing Kurdish by using a modified form of the Per* 
sian-Arablc script. Arabic loans, however, are written in their original 
Arabic spelling. The principal emphasis is on describing the various 
parts of speech* using Arabic gratmmar as the model. 

13. Tawfiq Wahby, Destur i zman I kurdi (Grammar of the Kurdish 
Language)! 1929i This is an excellent description of Sulaimaniya Kurdish 
by a native speaker of that dialect. The grammar is prescriptive in 
nature, attempting to ^purify'^ the language of it$ non-Kurdish elements. 
The author uses a modified Arabic script, with a special character or 
combination of characters for each phoneme, including the vowels. 
This is the only Arabic script adapted for Kurd.sh that I have seen 
which does this. The bulk of the work is devoted to the eight parts of 
speech (corresponding to the eight parts of speech of Latin grammar), 
with the inflections and formation of each part of speech. There are 
some notes on morphophonemic processes, but nothing, unfortunately, 
on prosodic features. 

14. Tawfiq Wahby. X^Sndewariy' baw (Reader's Style), 1933. This 
little work is intended for those Kurdish teachers who wish to improve 
tlieir Kurdish and for non -Kurds wishing to learn the language. It 
presents a Latin alphabet for Kurdish, with explanations in an Arabic 
script. This Arabic script is not Wahby's own (cf. item 13, above), 
but the conventional — and inferior — one used in Iraq, The booklet has 
four parts: (1) presentation of the Latin symbols; (2) pronunciation and 
reading drills; (3) a series of grammatical and spelling rules; and (4) 
reading selections. 
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1,3 Correlation of Orthographic Systems 

Kurdish in Iraq is generally written in a modified form of the Persian- 
Arabic script. This use of a form of Arabic script for Kurdieh dates 
back 4t least to the eleventh century A*D., when Ali Hariri (1009-1079) 
wrote a collection of poems in his Hakari dialect In the following cen- 
tury the Shaykh Ahmad Malawi Jlzrl wrote his famous Dlwan In honor of 
the sister of Cmir Um4d al-Dtn» then prince of the Jazira. The text of 
these verses was published in an excellent lithographed volume by 
Martin Hartmaun in 1904.^ 

A correlation of the native orthographies of Iraqi Kurdistan with that 
arrived at in the present work follows. Three native systems are 
included: firsts that of SaUd $idqi (cf. item 12 under 1.2 above), a modi- 
fied Arabic script and the system in general use in Iraq today; second,- 
the Arabic script of Tawfiq Wahby (cf. item 13 above); and, third, Wahby's 
Liatin script (cf. item 14 above). The second and third items are not 
mutually convertible, Wahby* s Arabic script being the more accurate. 
Table 1 compares the vowel symbols In the fear systems and Table 2 
compares the consonants. 



'ISer kurdische Dlwan des Sch€ch Ahmed vonGezlret ibn 'Omar 
genannt MSQa'i Gizri (Berlin, 1904). fbr a description of the earliest 
known Kurdish texts, see Alexandre Jaba, Recueil de notices et r^clts 
koXirdes (St. Petersburg, I860) 8-11. 
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Table 1 

Kurdish OrthographieBt Vowels 



This Work 


$idqi 


Wahby-1929 


Wahbj'-1933 


I 


J 




ly;Cy* 


1 


.... 


I* 


l;Cya 


e 




J 


« 


9 


4 


4 


e 


a 


1 


1 


a 


\ 






i 


u 


> 




uw 




> 




u 


0 


> 




0 


Also<= 


we 






» 


a 




>^ 





stands for any consonant; this use of y as equivUnt to /i/ or A/ 
obtains only in final position in the word. 

^Special characters— J for /e/ and /for /o/— are listed by §idqi 
in his listing of the letters of the alphabet, but these special diacritics 
are never used in the body of the work, nor in Kurd sh publications in 
general. 

^Wahby lists these characters in his lists of vowels, but they are 
in reality either a sequence of phonemes /we/ or a vowel [U] foxind not 
in Sulaimaniya but in a different dialect in Kurdish. 




Table 2 



Kurdish Orthographies: Consonants 



k 11*9 TlV* ^ 




Wahbv.l<)2<) 

f 1 cut *J J • / / 




P 


V 


V 


p 


b 


V 




b 


t 




o 


t 


d 






d 


k 




J) 


k 


g 


/ 


S 


8 


<l 






q 


? 


# 




c 


G 








j 




P. 


c 


£ 


>J 


ij 


f 


V 






V 


8 






8 


2 


♦ 




Z 


? 




- 


c 


s 




A 


8h^ 




J 


ft 

J 


j 


X 


t 


d 


X 




. i 


t 


gh<^ 




c 


c 




i 






c 


h 


jt 




hCd 


m 


f 


f 


m 


n 


o 




n 


0 






ng 
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T^ble Z — Continued 



This Work 


$Ldqi 


Wahby.1929 


Wahby-1933 


I 


J 


J 


1 


I 


J ' 


J 


'ih<i 


r 




J 


r 


f 




J* 


rh<i 


w 


) 


> 


w 


y 






y 



*In addition to the consonant symbols listed in this charti §idqi 
includes five more in his alphabet. These occur in Arabic loans, and 
are as follows: 



(Arabic voiceless interdental fricative [9]) becomes Kurdish /s/ 

^ (Arabic voiced interdental fricative [5]) becomes Kurdish /a/ 

(Arabic voiced velarlzed dental stop [4]) becomes Kurdish /z/ 

(Arabic voiced velarlzed fricative [^]) becomes Kurdish /z/ 

i> (Arabic voiceless velarlzed dental stop [t]) becomes Kurdish AA 

^In his Arabic script Wahby puts a dot under the dental stops, thus 
^ In those words where they may be omitted according to style of 
speech; see 2.323. 

^The phonemes /? f (7 are not represented In Wahby-1933, and the 
symbol h Is made to represent both fh/ and 

^Possible confusion In Wahby-1933 between the digraphs ch, sh, gh, 
Ih, and rh and £, £, jj, i, and £ followed immediately by h is avoided 
by the use of the hyphen in the latter case: e.g., /mec-hul/ 'passive 
voice'. 

^§idqi uses a special diacritic to indicate velar thus: J*; how- 
ever, this is not used in the body of the text* 
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$idqi| in writing Arabic loans, retains th^ original Arabic spelling. 
Since Arabic has the five consonants listed in footnote Table Z, ho 
uses the symbols for these consonants even though they are not phon- 
emes of Kurdish. ThuSi in his system for writing Kurdishj there are 
four spellings for the phoneme /a/. When it comes to vowels, howeveri 
Arabic lacks certain vowel phonemes of Kurdishj so that certain vowels 
of Kurdish are not represented In $idqi^s alphabet. 

The Latin script for Kurdish has never gained currency in Ira<j»^ 
The newspaper l^in (/21n/)» which is published in Sulaimaniyai and the 
magisfiine Hetaw (/hdt^w/)j published in Arbil, as well as official and 
private publicationsi are all In the modified Arabic script* 

1.4 Style of Kurdish Descr ibed 

The Kuruish represented in this description is that of a male speaker 
using a normally informal colloquial style. When no indication of style 
is glveni it is to be assumed that this style Is meant; when special 
reference is necessary the symbol (N) preceding the citation will be 
used. The symbol (D) preceding a citation indicates a more deliberate, 
conscious » or formal style of spoken Kurdish, while (R) indicates a 
very informal style with more collapsing of forms. 

Female speech seems to differ from male speech in this dialect 
primarily in the potential substitution of /r/ for /!/. Thus male or 
female /sm^l/ 'moustache* is female /sm^r/. 

Normal informal style is characterized by certain of the uncondi- 
tioned» i.e., optional, morphophonemic processes described in 2.3, 
such as excrescence and loss of consonant. Rapid style shows a 
greater degree of collapsing of forms, while deliberate style generally 
shows a zero functioning of these processes, the morphemes mostly 
occurring in their original uncombined shapes. Fbr example, /b<5t/ 
•for you' U Ai/ *(rom' Sc /^©d^m/ *I give' l/ie ^dd^m/ r *! hii\ *1 play 
(music)^) combine to form the following styles of utterance translated 
'Shall I play it (phonograph record, musical instrument) for you?' 

Deliberate Normal Rapid 

hot le ?©d^m? bot U ''odrfm? bot Um? 

or 

bot le ^aj^m? 

Those optional morphophonemic processes which, when they occur, 
serve to identify normal style (and also rapid style) aret syncope of 
/ly (see (1) (b) under 2.312), excrescence (2,322), and loss of consonant 
(2.323). Assimilation of /d/ (2.321) is characteristic of rapid style. 
These processes do not obtain in deliberate style. 

IJbr comments on the development of Romanized Kurdish scripts in 
Iraq, see the articles listed under Edmonds and Minorsky in the Bibli- 
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A further difference between normal and deliberate style is on the 
subphonemlc level. Palatalisation (see (3) under 2.12) regularly occurs 
In style N, but does not obtain In style D. Thus, /k^/ 'who* is pronounced 
(k^e^:] in N but (ke*:] in D. 

Finally, D style is generally identifiable not only by the lack of the 
allophonic and morphophonemic processes mentioned abovOi but by 
certain differences in the lexicon as well. Kurdish contains a consid- 
erable number of Arabic loans which are the normal, everyday Items 
heard in most situations. Many of these loans are so deeply rooted 
in the language that illiterate Kurds often cannot distinguish between 
words of Arabic origin and words of Kurdish origin. The literate Kurd, 
however^ when conscious of his speech, may tend to choose words of 
Kurdish rather than Arabic origin, even if the former are not commonly 
used. Thus, Kurdish (D) /tk^ '^sk^m/ '1 beg (you), please* would be 
preferred to the synonymous (N) /f '^ok^m/ which uses J^/ of Arabic 
origin. 

Use of the deliberate style may (1) present the effect of formal 
speech, as on a radio broadcast, or (2) provide emphasis, usually in 
combination with stress placement (see 2.22). 

Within any of these styles of speech there may also occur an honor- 
ific style: special forms showing respect for the other person. These 
may take the form of plural forms for singular referents, as the plural 
verb in /t<5 ci "^oxwenin/ 'What are you (singular, polite) studying?'; or 
as the plural suffix /yan/ in the sentence /moU biCo '^okato mal-i -x<5yan/ 
*He invites the mullah to his (polite) house.' Respect may be shown 
also by special lexical items, as /jn^Cb/ 'you' (singular, polite) for the 
usual 1x61 'you* (singular); or /oftirbe/ *Where are you {singular, polite) 
going?' In this description, honorific forms will be indicated by (polite) 
after the corresponding item in the English gloss. 
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T^ble 3 



Vowel Phonemes 





FVont 


Central 


Back 




Unrounded 


Unrounded 


Unrounded 


Rounded 


High 


Close 


i 




\ 


u 


Open 


4 








Mid 


Close 










Open 








0 


Low 




a 







Table 4 
Consonant Phonemes 





Bi. 

labial 


Labio- 
dental 


Dental 


Alve- 
olar 


Alveo- 
palatal 


Velar 


Uvu- 
lar 


Pha- 
ryngal 


Glottal 


vl 

Stops 

vd 


P 
b 




t 

d 






k 
g 


q 




7 


Affri. vl 
cates vd 










c 
j 










FVica- vl 
tives vd 




f 

(v) 


s 
z 




I 


X 




h 


h 


FVlc: vl 
Velarized 








(?) 












Nasals vd 


m 




n 






0 








Later* , 






1 


I 












Flap^ vd 








r 












Trill ^ vd 








? 












Semi- , 
vd 

cons . 


w 








y 











^( ) indicates consonants of limited distribution (2.122). 
^Flaps and trills are classed as vibrants » and vibrants and laterals 
are classed ab liquids * 
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CHAPTER II 



PHONOLOGY 



2«0. Introductory 

This chapter presents linear phonemes (vowels and consonants and 
their principal allophonlc types, and distribution of phonemes in the 
word!) and syllable structure in 2*lj nonlinear phonemes (Including 
Stress and intonation) in 2.2; and morphophonemics in 2.3« Such an 
extensive treatment precludes a detailed and exhaustive presentation of 
each of these features, and some sections, such as the one on intonation, 
attempt merely to suggest the general nature of the material. 

1 . Linear Phonemes 

The linear phonemes include nine vowels: /i i e oa^u^ o/ and 
thirty *one consonants: /pbtdkgq'>cjfv82fS2x^fe^h 
mn|)lirYwy/. The consonants /v 9/ are of phonemic status but 
their occurrence in the lexicon Is quite limited. They are accordingly 
called consonants of limitf i distribution (2.122). See T^ble 3, Vowel 
Phonemes, and Table 4, Consonant Phonemes. 

The word has as many syllables as It has vowels (see 2.13). Stress 
is phonemic and is Indicated by the acute accent ( '') over the stressed 
vowel (see 2.21). 

ZM. Vowels 2 

All vowels are voiced. Vowel length Is not phonemic: close vowels 
/i e u/ and the vowel /a/ are longer in quantity than the other vowels, 
except in word final unstressed position, where they are short. Thus: 

^A word is defined as any free morpheme (see (1) in 3.0); it is indi- 
cated in this description by spaces before and after it. 

^The best grammar of Sulaimaniya Kurdish I have aeen is the excel* 
lent Destur i rman i kurdi of Tawfiq Wahhy (see 1.2, item 13): his is the 
only script, whether Latin or Arabic, that has, with a few minor excep- 
tions, a one*to-one correspondence of symbol with linear phoneme. He 
has a single character for each of the seven vowels A e d a ^ «t o/and 
digraphs for the vowels /i u/ (see Tsible I). In addition, he has a digraph 
fpr the phoneme sequence /we/. In his Latin script Wahby uses the 
symbol o for this sequence, probably influenced by the fact that in 
German orthography o is equivalent to oe. Finally, in his list of vowels 
he has a digraph for a high front rounded vowel but notes that this 
vowel occurs not in Sulaimaniya Kurdish but in other parts of Kurdistan. 
In listing the alphabet Wahby merely names the phonemes without describ- 
ing their phonetic value. 

The other excellent description of Kurdish of special interest here 
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is Oskar Mann's Die Mundart der Mukri-Kurden (see 1.2, item 8). 
Although the dialect he describes is Mukri Kurdish (found in Iran), it 
is close enough to Sulalmaniya Kurdish to merit comparison. 

Mannas transcription is in Latin orthography, and is provided with 
some description of allophones. He lists six long vowels H 6 t 6 0 fi 
and seven short ones si ^ ft £ i, £ u. The first five long vowels corre- 
spond to my /a e i o u/ respectively. His corresponds to the alio- 
phone [^) of my phoneme M {see 2,121). Mann's ^ l8 a cover symbol 
for his a and which together with his e correspond to my vowel 
phoneme Mann says that _i fluctuates in its vocalic timbre, at 
times even approaching Slavic this is my /\/, Mann's o Is quite 
rare» corresponding, when it does occur, to my /&/ occurring before 
Av/, The following table compares the vowels of Mann, Wahby (1929)i 
and this work: 



Mann 


Wcuioy 


This WorK 


\ 




i 


I 








I 






e 


a 
e 


4 


9 


o 








1 


a 


u 


) 




a 




u 


& 


^ i 


we 


6 


3 


o 



W. Ivanow, in Notes on Khorasani Kurdish, Journal and Proceedings^ 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series 23.167-236 (1927), comes to a 
rather similar statement on the vowels. His symbol a corresponds to 
my /d/. 

None of the other works on Sulaimaniya Kurdish merits particular 
note here: Sidqi's listing of the Arabic alphabet is not very revealing 
of the phonemes or their phonetic nature. Soane is inaccurate and 
incomplete. Chodzko, although inconsistent in his transcription, does 
show one point of special interest; he uses sometimes the symbol 
^t^ve I have /i/. Although he gives no explanation of his symbol, this 

pn 1/^"'* ^® instance of the traditional use of ^ for the Slavic high 

^*^^;ral vowel. 
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/azaf / (atza^^i:] 'freedom' but /d^sti/ ['d^stl] *hl9 hand'. The phonemes 
listed below occur in all positions of the word unless otherwise noted* 
Square brackets [ } enclose phonetic notations. 

lil [i:] High close front unrounded long vowel; does not occur in un- 
stressed word-final position. Examples: /''©cln/ *we go'; 
AS/ *work'; /bir/ *mind'i /«n/ 'life*; /si/ 'thirty'; /SaW 
'ceremony'; /azal/ 'freedom', 
[i] High close front unrounded short vowel; occurs only in un* 

stressed word-final position. Examples: /d^stl/'his hand^; 
/n^wl/ ^hls name'; /^ozinl/ 'you know'. 

HI [i] High open front unrounded short vowel; does not occur final 
in the word. Examples: 7mtttnk<n/ 'possible'; /imtiWn/ 
'examination'; /D^ft^/ 'first sale of the day\ 

/e/ (e'*':] Mid very close front unrounded long vowel; does not occur 
in unstressed word -final position. Examples: /^9/ 'ache*; 
U4I 'three'; /b^/ 'without*; I'^^q^I 'goes*; /S^w/ 'evening 
meal'; /ewaitf/ 'evening*; /helk<^/ 'egg'; Mr I 'full*; It4rl 
'under* . 

[e'*) Mid very close front unrounded short vowel; occurs only in 
unstressed word final position. Example: /dw^ne/ 'yester- 
day'. 

/o/ This phoneme has three principal allophonic types: 

(e] mid open front unrounded short vowel 
[o] mid central unrounded short vowel 
[ae] low front unrounded short vowel 
These three allophonic types demarcate the area of fluctuation 
of this phoneme; that is, an area ranging from mid open 
front to mid central to low front. In general, there is free 
fluctuation within the area, with the front allophones tending 
to appear in str.essed syllables and the central allophones 
in unstressed ones: IgirmI = [g^fm ^ g^JPm gadlfm] 'hot*; 
also: ihirl 'front*; Isirl 'head*; Ml 'with'; MtbI 'dung'; 
/^sp/ 'horse*. The allophones are in complementary dis- 
tribution in the following environments: 
only [c]: before /y/ or lil but not in the same syllable: 
/h^yo/ 'there is, are'; /gowr^yo/ 'Is big'; /asudoi/ 'com - 
fort', 

only (o); before /y/ and in the same syllable: 

/^oybinim/ 'I see him*; /h^ybu/ 'he had*; /qs^y klrd/ 'he 
spoke*, 

only (o): before /w/ (with lip rounding when in utterance 
medial position): 

livfl 'he*; /ow^n/ 'they*; /S^w/ 'night'; /Sow Wnights*. 
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Finally, the phoneme /o/ ha9 the allophone [a ] in the 
two words l^i^l *one hundred' and ll4%U * sixty', where 
it is lowered and backed adjacent to velarized /f /. 

/a/ [a:] Low central unrounded long vowel; does not occur in unstressed 
word-final position. Examples: liwi ^water'j ItinI *pain'; 
/asm^n/ *sky'j /m^r/ 'snake'; /sdwit/ 'haggling', 
[a] Low central unrounded short vowel} occurs only in unstressed 
word-final position. Example: /k^a/ (title o£ respect in 
addressing elder brother). 

f\l^ [t] High back unrounded short vowel; occurs only before velar 

consonants, or in word*final position or adjacent to another 
vowel as the result of the dropping of a dontal stop (see 
2.323); never occurs in word -initial position. Examples; 
/drfsti/ 'your hand' 5 Igill ' soil' ; /slg/ * stomach' 5 Idill 'heart* 
High central unrounded short vowels does not occur before 
velar consonants, nor in word-initial Or word-final position. 
Examples: /2^n/ 'woman'; /dtfst\t/ 'your hand' J /'?5c\n/ 'they 
go'; /t(rs/ 'fear'; /kjlk/ 'tail'; /c(l/ 'forty*. 

/u/ [ujj High close back rounded long vowel. Examplesi /kilr/ 

'hunchback^ /ut€l/ <hotel*i /p\Sl/ 'money'; /t\Sr/ 'radish'; 
/ddr/ 'distant'; /xand/ 'house*. 

M [u] High open back rounded short vowel; does not occur in wo?d- 
final position. Example s: /k4¥/ 'boy'; /g^/ 'leprosy'; /k4lk/ 
'hen ready to lay eggs'; fMlkl 'scratch'; Atst^z/ 'professor^ 

lol (o"'] Mid open back rounded short vowel. Examples: /k<5r/ 'pairty* (of 
people); /t<5r/ 'fishing net's /g<$l/ 'lake' ; /kdlk/ 'target'; 
/osti/ 'master'; {h6 X,6l 'for you' {«ing). 

2.12. Consonants^ 

Subsections (l)-(8) describe consonantal coartlculation processes. 
Section 2.121 is a listing of consonant»j with description and distribution 
of allophones (for distribution of phonemes see 2.14). Since a listing 
of all the allophones for each phoneme is not practicable, only principal 
allophonic types are given. Section 2.122 describes the two consonants 
of limited distribution. 

(1) Voicing. Voiced consonants remain fully voiced after voiceless 
consonants or after silence, as A r zl in /pJ^/ 'rung' {of a ladder), 

1 Acknowledgement is made to Professor Kenneth L. Pike for help 
in analysing the structure of this voweL 

^As in the case of vowels (see footnote 2, page 13), Wahby and Mann 
merit the greatest consideration in making comparisons. Both of these 
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/trozl/ 'wild cucumber^ and /zewl/ <ground» (as contrasted with /s^^i/ 
•his apple^). Stops and fricatives undergo partial regressive assimi- 
lation as to voicing before other stops or fricatives, e.g., Ih^H 'good' 
and A>^ebu/ <it was good'. These assimilation processes are described 
in morphophonemics, 2.3. Before silence, voiced stops and fricatives 
may become partially or fully unvoiced, as [srfg^ s^gk-^ s^] Mog\ 
Those final phonemes which vary in the degree of their voicing are 
regularly represented jn this analysis by the symbols of the voiced 
phonemes, as /s^g/. 

(2) Release and Aspiration. All stops are fully released in all posi- 
tions of the utterance. Voiceless stops (except uvular and glottal) are 
slightly aspirated In word-initial position, and may or may not be aspi- 
rated In word-final position. This aspiration in word-lnltlal position 
occurs both with single consonants (as in /k^a/) and with consonant 
clusters (as In /kt^b/ *book\ 'rifle'). 

(3) Palatalization. In normal style, the stops /p k g/ and the frica- 
tlve /£/ are usually palatalized before higher front vowels and semi- 
consonants, that is, before the front vowels /i 4 e/, the semlconsonant 
/y/, and the allophone [<h] of the semlconsonant /w/. In the case of the 
velar stops, It is not so much a matter of palatalized stops as it Is of 
palatal affricates. That ls» thase are not sequences of stop plus /y/, 
but palatal affricates which, to the uninitiated, sound more like [tB] 
and (dX). /p/ and /f/ are coartlculated simultaneously with a palatal 
off -glide (that is, the middle of the tongue approaches the palate to 
produce the off-glide); these can be represented phonetically by [p^J 
and [f^]. Palatalization ordinarily does not occur in deliberate style. 

(4) Affricates ^ The phonetic sequences (tS] and [d2] have been Inter- 
preted as compound \inlt phonemes /c/ and /j/ rather than as sequences 
of two single phonemes for the following reasons: 

agree with the analysis In this work for the following consonants: 
/pbtdkgq'?fszS2xjfK^ihcjmnllrwy/. In addition 
to these 27 consonants, Wahby and this work show the consonants /v/ 
and /f A This work, alone of the three, shows /()/ as well as /f /. Wahby 
has two special symbols and for and respectively, merely 
to show in which positions /t/ and /d/ may be dropped (see 2.323). 
Wahby uses single letters for all consonants except /g/, for v/hich the 
digraph (s ng) is used. All three works distinguish between dental 

fit and velarized III, but only Wahby and this work distinguish between 
flap hi and trill /f/. /v/, like /s/, is limited in Its distribution, occur- 
ring in a dozen words at most. Mukrl Kurdish shows no v at all. On 
the other hand, Chodzko, writing in 1857, recorded no w at all, showing 
V where Sulaimanlya has /w/ today. While it is possible that the dialect 
has seen a change In pl.oneme In the past hundred years, it seems more 
"'Qi' that this Inconsistency is due to a difference in dialect or Idiolect. 
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(a) Interpretation as a series of two consonants would create a 
word-initial cluster of three consonants. Since three -consonant clusters 
do not otherwise exist in word-initial position^, only an interpretation 
as unit phonemes avoids violating the basic structure of Kurdish words 
(see ZMZ). 

(b) The combinations /it/ and /id/ do not occur in word -initial 
pOSitioni this strengthens the interpretation as unit phonemes.^ 

(c) In every instance where the sequences /ti/ and /dt/ occur in 
Suiaimaniya Kurdish> the closely^related dialects of Ruwandiz and 
Batas show /ts/and /dz/ respectively. On the other hand, the sequences 
/ts/and /dz/ do not occur in the corpus. Thus, these two sequences 
each function as integral units when compared with other dialects* 

(d) Native orthographies treat these as two unit phonemes (see 
1.3). Thus, the reaction of the literate native speaker favors this 
interpretation, although it must be noted that in every case the native 
orthographies are based on other orthographies which themselves 
have special characters for the affricates /c/ and /j/« 

An argument against the interpretation of /tS/ and /dl/ as compound 
unit phonemes is the fact that affricates alone of all types of consonants 
do not occur as the first member of two -consonant clusters (including 
geminate clusters) (see 2«143). 

(5) Laterals.^ Kurdish distinguishes phonemically between a *clear* 
and a ^dark' lateral, as /gill/ Ueprosy^ and /gtfd/ ^rose^ The clear 
lateral A/ is articulated with the tongue tip making contact behind the 
teeth and the tongue back neutral as to vocalic quality. The dark lateral 
A/ is alveolar and is articulated with the tongue dorsum raised in the 
oral cavity, giving velar resonance. This velar resonance appreciably 
colors the qu^ity of the preceding vowel /{/, which is realized in this 
environment as its back allophone [i]^ as opposed to [^] before clear AA 

(6) Velarization. In addition to the velarized lateral of the preceding 
subsection, there is a velarized voiceless <3iLveolar sibilant /^/, a pho* 
neme of limited distribution (see 2.122). The velarization colors the 
adjacent vowels in the words /$^d/ 'one hundred' and /Stfst/ 'sixty' the 
vowels are actualized as lowered mid open, slightly backed [a*]. 

^Except /txw^/, an interjection of surprise. I reject this as estab- 
lishing a pattern because (1) it is unique in the language (excepting, of 
course, the clusters in /i9/ and /diS/ which are themselves under anal- 
ysis)» and (2) interjections very often contain extra-systematic sounds 
or arrangements of sounds; cf. the alveolar click, which denotes com- 
miseration for English speakers and 'no' for Arabic speakers » although 
the click is not a phoneme in either language; and (3) this form exists 
alongside of /tuxw^/with the same meaning and is obviously a contrac- 
tion of it. 

^"B Kenneth Pike, Phonemicsi A Technique for Reducing l an- 
FRir Writing (Ann Arbor, 1947) 132, 
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(7) Oemtnatlon> All types of consonants except affricates occur 
geminate^ for a listing of these consonants see 2«142. Geminate conso* 
nants are phonetically long» and occur only intervocalically in the word. 

(8y VibrantSy There Is a phonemic contrast between the flap /r/and 
the trill Ifh The flap is articulated by striking the tip of the tongue once 
against the alveolax ridges the trill is a rapid succession of flaps. The 
distinction is not a heavily marked ones it is especially difficult to de- 
tect the difference in word-final position. The contrast la neutralized 
at the beginning of the word» only the trill occurring there. Only the 
Aap occurs intervocalically as a rule; the trill occurs there only as the 
result of word formation (s8e 4.22). There are two possible interpre- 
tations of the trill; as a single phoneme or as a series of separate phCH 
nemes. The latter interpretation is supported by the fact that of the 
vowels hi and /u/, only At/» which tends to occur only before consonant 
clusters (see 2.141), occurs before /i?/ while /u/, which tends not to 
occur befofe consonant clusters^ does not occur before /if/. However, 
the trill is interpreted here as a single phoneme because (1) it contrasts 
in identical environment with the flap: /brln/ *to wound* and /bHn/ *to 
cut's (2) If interpreted as a geminate cluster it would be the only gemi- 
nate cluster occurring In an environment other than intervocalic; and 
(3) clusters as /rr/ and tfrl occur, as /nerr^bu/ 'It has been sent' and 
/'^dkil'r^y Mt will be sold'; if interpreted as a geminate cluster then the 
existence of clusters of three identical consonants would have to be 
assumed. 

2.121. The Consonant Phonemes. This subsection treats of the 
structure of the individual phoneme; phoneme distribution, both in 
clusters and as single phonemes, is described in 2.14. In the following 
listingi it is to be Understood that, unless otherwise noted, a phoneme 
occurs initially, intervocalically, or finally in the word. Numbers in 
parentheses refer to respective paiagraphs in the preceding subsection. 

Stops (2,3,7) 

Voiceless bil&bial stop (2); does not occur before /e/. 
Examples: /p^nd/ *pun, trick'; /pSiU/ ^cat'; /bapir/ 'grand- 
father'; /^sp/ 'horse'* 
Palatalized voiceless bilabial stop (3); occurs only before /o/. 
Example: /p^nj/ 'five'. 

Voiced bilabial stop* Examples: /b^nd/ ^cord'; /birlnj/ 'rice'j 
Imrtdhhil 'Jam'; /kt^b/ 'book' 

Voiceless dental stop (2). Examples: Ml 'you' (sing); fMvil 
*short*; /tf^t)/ ^ rifle'; /x<5tan/ 'yourselves'; /jdt/ 'a pair' {rugs, 
dice). 
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/d/ [d] Voiced dental stop. ^Sxamples: /dd/ (a fermented milk drink); 
/k4rd/ <Kurd'; /d^n/ <tooth'; /SaXadrf/ 'prince, princess'; 
/b^rd/<rock'. 

/k/ (k] Voiceless velar atop (2) (3); does not occur before mid close 
front or high front vowels or semiconsoniints. Examplest 
/kwi/ 'where?'; /ktfy/ 'when?'; /k^s/ ^person'; /kdn/ <old'i 
/nrfkd/ 'if ho does not do*; fk4f/ 'boy'; /kt^b/ 'book'; /g^lek/ 
'a Iittle^ 

[k^] Palatalized voiceless velar stop; occurs only before mid close 
front or high front vowels or semiconsonants (i.e., /i 4 e y/ 
and [<h]i see (3)). Examples: /kw^/ 'where?'; /k4/ 'who?'; 
/mwikW 'possible'; /kw^r/ 'blind', 

/g/ (gl Voiced velar stop; does not occur before close mid front or 
high front vowels or semiconsonants (3). Examples; /g^z/ 
'bite'; /ag^/ 'care'; /gil/ 'excrement'; /gdSt/ 'meat'; /stfg/ 
'dog'. 

{g^] Palatalized voiced velar btop; occurs only before close mid 

front or high front vowels or semiconsonants (3). Examples: 
/gw€/'eye'; /giiJn/ ' soul' ; /'^og^tndwo/ 'they relate'. 

/<l/ Voiceless uvular stop (2)« Examples: /qSy n^a/ 'it doesn't 

matter'; /qtirb^n/ 'yon' (polite); /bdrqiytf/ 'telegram'; A^q/ 
'leg'; /f^rq/ 'difference', 

/">/ [^] Glottal stop. Examples: /n^^ehat/ 'he wasn't coming'; 

/^o^awstft/ 'it swells up'; /^oy^ooK^wlm/ 'I'll shoot him'; 
/ni^^/'no'. 

Affricates (4) 

/c/ [tB] Voiceless alveopalatal affricate* Examples: Iciml 'my tea'; 

/c<^/ 'go'; /cdn/'how?'; /ctfnd/ 'how much?'; /1dcek/'a girl'; 
/m^c/'kiss'. 

/j/ (d2] Voiced alveopalatal affricate. Examples: /j^/ 'bowl'; /jd/ 
'barley'; /jd/ 'Jew'; /h&njlr/ 'figs'; /t^J/ 'crown'. 

Fricatives (3) 

/f/ [f] Voiceless labiodental fricative; does not occur before /e/. 

Examples: /f^rS/ 'rug'; /fanild/ 'undershirt'; /ha£iz/ 'Pro- 
tector'; /za^if/ 'weak', 
[f^] Palatalized voiceless labiodental fricative; occurs only before 
/e/. Examples: /fertlk/ 'cool'; /fdr b\ln/ 'learning' (verbal 
noun). 

hi [v] Voiced labiodental fricative; see 2.122. 
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hi [a] Voiceless dental sibilant. Examples: /sintf/ 'trayM /tfrs/ 

*fear'; /k^s/ 'person*; /p^sttf/ 'chorus'; /spl/ 'white'; lt\xB4l 
^glass' (material); /s^r/ ^strange'. 

Izl [z\ Voiced dental sibilant. Examples; /zln/ 'saddle'; /g^z/ (unit 
of measure for cloth); /hdrz^n/ 'cheap'. 

/f/ [fl Velarized voiceless alveolar sibilant; see 2.12. (6) and 2.122. 

/I/ ' [S] Voiceless alveopalatal sibilant. Examples: /Sin/ 'blue'; /t|rB/ 
'sour'; /b^a/^good'; /megul^/ *mosquito'; /St^k^nim/ 'my 
things^ 

III [t] Voiced alveopalatal slbilaat. Examples: /2ln/ 'life'; /2apdn/ 
'Japan'; /BaX(n/ 'queen'; /dr^2/ 'long*. 

/x/ [x] Voiceless velar fricative. Examples: /xw^/ ^god'; /xd9/ 

'pUaSant'; /x^w/ Mream*; /d^/ 'sorrow'; /«ir©x<5r/ 'infant', 

/«^/ W Voiced velar fricative. Examples: /a|^/'agha'; It^litl 
'mistake^ /i^rlbl/ 'foreign land'; /b^t/ *garden', 

M [A] Voiceless faucalized pharyugal fricative. Examples: 

^ywiu/ 'animal'; /zohmit/ *t rouble, bother'; /Mvn/ 'seven^ 
/tdzblW 'prayer beads'. 

/h/ h} Voiced faucalized pharyngal fricative; no word -final occur- 
rence noted. Examples: /t^yb/ 'shame'; /i^bd/ (woman^s 
black cloak); /sot^t/ 'time, watch, clock, hour'; /m9in4/ 
'meaning'. 

fh/ [h] Voiceless glottal fricative. Examples: /hoyw^n/ (corridor 

bordering courtyard of house); /sdhdl/ 'ice'; Igxxxiihf 'crime'. 

Nasala 

/m/ tm] Voiced bilabial nasal. Examples: Imixnl 'uncle'; /m^5/ 'fly'; 
/masl/'fish'; /homan^/ 'leather'; /"^Qki&i/ '1 do». 

/n/ [n] Voiced dental nasal; does not occur before velar stops or in 
the environment /a...z/. Examples: /n^/ 'bread'; fb^n/ 
'roof, plateau*; /pdnj^/ 'fifty'; /''dk^n/ 'they do*. 
Nasaliiftation of preceding vowel; occurs only in environment 
/a...z/. Examples: /panz^/ [pa:»zd] 'fifteen'; /yanz^/ 'eleven' ; 
/banzin/ 'gasoline'. 

M Voiced velar nasal; does not occur initial in the word. 

Examples: /b^o/ 'call, invitation*; /ma^d/ 'tired'; /HdQwin/ 
'honey*; Miq/ 'voice'. 
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Laterals (1)(S) 

A/ [l^] Voiced clear dental lateral. Examples: /g4i/ 4eprosy*j A^w/ 
nip*i A^/ 'side*; /g6\/ «lake'j /gUw/ 'unclean', 

/I/ [1^] Voiced dark alveolar lateral (with tongue dorsum raised)] 

d03s not occur initially in the word. Examples: /g4l/ ^roae'i 
/gHiiw/ *r08e water^ /pli/ 'rung' (of ladder); /gil/ *scll'. 

Vibrants (1)(8) 

/r/ [f] Voiced alveolar flap; does not occur initially in the word. 

Examples: A>rln/ *to wound'; /kriw/ *to buy'; /^©nerr^/ 

*it will be sent'; /Birln/ « sweet^ Ac^r/ 'donkey*; A)^fr/ '«now', 

/?/ (f] Voiced alveolar trill; occurs intervocallcally only as result 
of word formation; see 4.22* Examples: A)Hn/ *to cut'; 
Ac«n/ 'to rub*; 'sun, day'; /kit/ 'deaf; /snoqo^egektf/ 

'the black box'; /f^/'away'. 

Semiconsonants 

/y/ [y] Voiced palatal glide. Examples: /yarl/ 'game, play'; 

/^dy9w^/ 'he wants*; /^©yn^sim/ 'I know him'; /cky/ *tea'. 

/w/ [w] Voiced labiovelar rounded glide; does not occur before close 
front vowels. Examples! Av^/'thus'j /wutucl/ 'laundryman' ; 
/s9w^/ 'haggling'; /xward^n/ *to eat*; Mw/ 'water*, 
[w] Voiced high front rounded glide; occurs only before clos^ 
front vowels. Examples: Aver^n/ 'ruin, ruination'; //svi/ 
'his water'; AiOD^in/ 'honey'; /gw€2/ 'nuts'. 

2.122 . Consonants of Limited Distribution, There are two conso- 
nants which are greatly restricted in their incidence in the lexicon, 
one consonant occurring mostly in onomatopoeic words and the other 
occurring in only two words. These are listed below with a complete 
accounting of their occurrences* 

/v/ [v] Voiced labiodental fricative; occurs in any position of the 

word; limited to the following words: /vl^ ^ vrovi J/ (onomat- 
opoeic sound of machines); /givd ^ givdglv/ (onomatopoeic 
sound of bullets); A^vv^'^ h^vd4/ 'seventeen'; /gov^r/ 
'magazine'; /vi^dvi|]/ (onomatopoeic $ound of buzzing of 
bees) . 

/?/ [f] Voiceless velarized alveolar sibilant (see 2.12 (6)); occurs in 
two words: /f 4d/ *one hundred'; /8^ft/ * sixty*. 
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2.1 3. The Syllable 

Every word contains at least one syllable. The structure of the 
syllable was arrived at by having informants se^y certain words, giving 
each word in segments. Thus the syllable is defined as the smallest 
division of a word as pronounced in isolation by speakers of this dialect. 
The results obtained were uniformi and are summarized as follows:^ 

(1) A word has as many syllables as it has vowels. Thus Ihilxl 
'snow^ has one ayllablej /nidz/ 'intention' has two Syllables; and /azaf/ 
'freedom' has three syllables. 

{Z) A single consonant brtAveen two vowels forms a syllable with the 
following vowel, as /n^zanjm/ '1 don't know's[ni.za.nimj. 

(3) In clusters of two or more consonants, syllable division com^s 
between the last two consonants} however, if the last consonant of the 
cluster is a vibrant or a semiconsonant the division comes before the 
last two consonants. In the following, V represents any vowel j C repre* 
sents any consonant; S, any stop, affricate, or fricatives Ni any nasal, 
liquid, or semiconsonant; R, any vibrant or semiconsonant; and the 
period . indicates syllable division! 

-C,C- ' td8.pl hov.v^ d»r.ptf 

-CC.C- mdwq.na.tls fdsm.gfr )^oyd.t^n 

-CCC.C- gtfyst.md.wa 

However, 

*.CR* ka.br^ bd.nd.xw^n 

-C.CR- fas.trtf y9k»trl m^^.myan 

•CCCR- none 

2.131 . Syllable Structure. Every syllable must contain one vowel, 
which may be preceded and/or followed by one or two consonants j two 
patterns show V preceded or followed by three consonants: 



V 


a.fr^t 


'woman' 


vc 


aw.s^n 


'to swell up 


vcc 


aSt 


'peace' 


cv 


9a 


'king' 


cvc 


fdn.j^n 


'cup* 


nvcc 


for 9 


'rug' 



^Wahby mentions syllables in his Xondewarly' baw. He states on 
page 4 that there are as many syllables as there are vowels, but does 
not formulate rules for dividing the word into syllables. In his examplesi 
a consonant occurring between vowels forms a syllable with the follow* 
ing vowelt as mamizeke = ma mi ze ke ['the fox^ my /mamizaka/]. 
The sole illustration with a con<sonant cluster is Xurmalh which he 
divides thus: Xur malh. 
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CVCCC fdyHt 'he went' 

CCV tU 'grapeft' 

CCVC Mb «book* 
CCVCC la.tr^nj 'chess' 
CCCV txw^ (interjection expressing surprise) 

this is the only occurrence of this pattern: see 
see footnote* page 18* 

Any combination of these syllable patterns is possible, if no cluster 
of more than four consonants results, as /f6ytt\m/*l went' • /rdyStmowo/ 
'I went back^ 

Z.14. Distribution of Phonemes 



Sections 2.11 and 2.12 list the vowels and consonants respectively, 
giving the distribution of the principal allophonic types of each phoneme. 
This section gives the distribution of phonemes in both the syllable and 
the word, without reference to allophonic variations. Ftrr the phonemes 
of limited distribution fv s/, see 2.122. 

ZA4l» Vowels. Although it is necessary to set up two sets of pho- 
nemes /i 4/ and /u W because of such contrasts as /'^fikcln/ 'they go*: 
/mwiWn/ 'possible' and /pdl/ 'money': /gifl/ 'leprosy\ the contrasts 
are, in effects neutralized in the environment VCC, where only the 
open varieties tend to occuri e.g., /dd n45t}n/ 'they sat down' and 
/n^stjn/ 'they slept*. The present stems of these verbs show the close 
varieties, as /d^ ^onlSin/ 'they sit down* and /^^nOtn/ 'they sleep'. In 
case of forms like /n48t|n/, (D) /n\lstin/may also occur as a careful 
pronunciation, without difference in meaning. 

The formulas at the left refer to syllable types found in 2.131. 

(1) One vowel 

V- (a) Initial. All vowels except /!/ occur Initially in the syllable 
or word. 

.V* (b) Medial. All except high vowels occur as a complete syllable. 
-Y- All vowels occur medially in the word. 

CV. (c) Final. All vowels occur finally in the syllable. All vonrels 
CV except A/ and M occur finally in the word, /i/ occurs finally 

in words only as the result of the dropping of a dental stop; 

see 2.323. 

(2) More than one vowel 

-V.V- TWO vowels may occur contiguously in a word, forming separate 
syllables, as /ni.dtz/ 'intention' and /8a.l/ 'ceremony* j however 
high open vowels do not occur contiguous to other vowels. /\/ 
provides exceptions to these rules: as the result of the dropping 
of dentad stop (2.323) /i/ occurs contiguous to another vowel 

o 
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and does not form a separate syllable when it occure finally in 
the viord and after another vowel* For vowel morphophonemics, 
see 2i31, Sequences of more than two vowels have not been 
recorded. 

2.142. Consonants « In 2.122 the full occurrence of the phonemes of 
limited distribution /v ^/ is given. From observation it is evident that 
there are other consonants, all of back articulation (from velum to 
glottis) and occurring for the most part in loan worda, which are also 
of comparatively low incidence in the corpus, although not so low as to 
merit a complete listing of the items In which they occur. These are 
ft ^ i In the following, all consonants except /v ;/ are considered. 

(1) One consonant 

C- (a) Initial. All consonants except /o r occur initially in the 
-.C oyllable and the word; /r^ r 1/ may occur initially in the syl- 

lable, however, only if that syllable is not initial in the wordi 
fk\r\m/ *worm^ /xaWz/ 'charcoal'; /d^oi/ *his voice\ Thus, 
loan words which begin with /r/ in the lending language, e«g« 
Arabic ramadSn 'Ramazan', regularly show /f/ in Kurdishj 
/foTiiaz^n/. 

-C- (b) Medial > No consonant occurs medially in the syllable, but 
all consonants occur medially within the word« 

-C, (c) Final. All consonants occur finally in the syllable, /c j f- 
however, occur finally in the syllable only when that syllable 
itself is final in the word: /k^c/ <glrl*j /dor^j/ Megree'; 
/qdUb^dg-/ 'crowd'; /ni"^/ *no\ /fc/ occurs finally in the syl- 
lable but not in the word: /mofcn^/ 'meaning'; /fc/ is the only 
consonant for which no word-final occurrence was noted in 
the corpus. 

(2) Two consonants 

-.CR- (a) IniMal. When in word-medial position, the syllable may 

begin with a stop plus /r/ or with any consonant plus a semi- 
consonanl. Formulas at the left refer to the cluster types of 

2.13 (3): 

consonant i vibrant or semiconsonant 
zlr.br^ 'step -brother' 

bdnd.xw^n 'belt-cord' 
maCl.myan 'they. ..my house' 

{cf. (I) under 5.41) 

CC- The word, or, when it is in word-initial position, the syllable, 

may begin with the following combinations; 



(O) tk tk^ 



stop i stop 

'thankd' kt kt^b 'book* 
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0»Up T AJI4ft*V«CiVv 




pc 


pcvik 










stop + fricative 




pB 




*cat* qs qa^ 


'speech' 


tf 




'rifle 








stop + liquid 




pi 


pw 


'rung' <of ladder) dr drrf^ 


*late' 


bl 


bU 


'sayl' df dJfandln 


'to tear' 


P' 


propdlant^ 


'propaganda' kr krln 


'to buy' 


or 


braydti 


•brotherhood' kr kfin 


'to rub* 


hf 


b«n 


4o cut' gr gr^w 


'a bet' 


ir 


trozl 


'wild cucumber' g)f g^^n 


'expensive* 






stop 4 semiconsonant 




py 


pyaw 


tiic&ii uy aye V V 


^ <^ Wa »{ ^ 1 1 C 1 IF 

U D V^ U U D i Y 1 








course' 


tw 


tw6 


'slice' kw kwdr 


'blind' 






affricate ^ nasal 




jn 


jn^btan 


•you' (polite) 








aiiricaie T sern iconsoijanc 




cw 


cw4r 


*four' jw jw^A 


•beautiful' 






fricative + stop 




an 








sk 


ftktit 


•sllencu' 








fricative + fricative 




sf 




^without /taba/' 








(said of women) 








fricative + nasal 




sn 


8n(5q 


*box' Xm Smardfn 


'to count' 



zm zmdfn 



fl 
fr 
xr 

xw 

nw 



fl^n 

froSyar 

xr^p 

xwari! 

nw^ 



'language' 

fricative -f liquid 
'So and So* vr vrovif 

•customer* zf zf4 

'bad' 

fr i c ative -f semlconsonant 
•south' 



nasal 4 semlconsonant 



new' 



'hope* 



ERLC 



liquid -f affricate 
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liquid + flemlconsonant 
fw fvfdn *to grow' 

(Intransitive) 

(b) Medial. The syllable never contains consonants In medial 
position. The word may contain the following two-consonant 





clusters In medial position*. 






stop + stop 




pq 


qopq^p 


(sound of wooden qq hoqq^ 


' (a measure of 






shoes) 


weight) 


bb 


mrdbb^ 


*jam' tt totter 


^perfume shop> 








notions shop' 


bt 


jn^btan 


*you' (polite) kk toSekkdr 


'thanks' 


bk 


gobk^ 


(a kind of flower) kg yekgirtwek^n 'united^ 






gb sdgb^s 


*dog fancier* 






stop + affricate 




pc 


qopctf 


'button' 








stoo + fricative 




ks 


yoks^r 


'directly^ qx ^oroqxdr 


'a heavy drinker' 






stop + nasal 




bn 


libn^n 


*Lebanon^ in wAnowo 


'they taught* 




stop -hliquid 




pr 


yaprtfx 


^stuffed cabbage ^r ^odrvlm 


'I sew* 






rolls* kr bikrlm 


'I buy' (subjunctive) 


br 


kabr^ 


*feUow, old man* kf ^okfim 


'I rub' 


tr 


Satvlnj 


*cheS8' qi ^aql^ 


^intelligence' 






stop + semlconsonant 




ty 


'^otyeS^ 


*it pains you' qy foqyand 


'Kurdish long- 








sleeved shirt' 






fricative + stop 


* 


ft 


haft^ 


'week Sb iBblllo 


'Lisbon' 


£k 


lifk^ 


'wash -rag' Bt SuStin 


'to wash' 


vd 


l^dvd^ 


'seventeen' 2d d2dih^ 


(a fabitlous animal) 


sb 


nisb^t 


'comparison' xt n^xtek 


'a litUe bit' 


St 


est^ 


'now' tt t©ttil 


'vacation' 


zb 


tdsblh 


'prayer beads' hi i)vtir^m 


'respect' 


«g 


mizg^wt 


'mosque' ht m«ht^mol 


'possible 


9P 


takpf 


'wooden dish' 








fricative + fricative 




vv 




*seventeen' xS b^xSln 


'to forgive* 


2h 




*sunrl8c, east' 
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fricative + nasal 



2m 
tn 

£r 
ar 

xw 

nb 
• nt 



^dXmrfrim '1 count* 
m9(n^ 'meaning' 



Ivn zohmit 'trouble, bother' 



fricative 4 liquid 

n^srtn (girlU name) 

fricative 4 semiconsonant 



'was stolen' 



huHyir 'sober' 
bwdftxw^n 'belt -cord' 



hw Sehwanl 'hermaphrodite' 



boinb^ 
Untik^l 



nj f^nj^n 



'necktie' 
'funny' 

'cup' 



nasal ^ stop 

nd mand\l 
nk mtlwank^ 

nasal + affricate 



nasal + fricative 



mB 
ns 



mm 
mn 



SomBemekw^r 'bat' (animad) nz dwanz^ 
ins^nek 'a person' 



'tired' 
'necklace' 



twelve' 



nasal + nasal 



s^mm iln 

m^mniln 



'French bread' 
'thanka' 



nm gonmos^i 
nn ger^nnowd 



mf koml^t^Q 



nasal 4 liquid 
'light' (in color) nf honif^wd 

nasal + semiconsonant 



'to tell, relate' 
'poem' 



my 


'^dmyeBtf 


'it pains me' nw 


^Onw^ 


'he will sleep' 






liquid + s 


top 




lb 


pulb^z 


'stamp collector' rt 


girtin 


'to takei grasp' 


h 


dih^O 


'sad' rd 


birdin 


'to carry* 


Ik 


cawilk^ 


'eyeglasses^ rg 


derg^ 


'door* 


h 


galtrf 


'joke' rq 


berqiy^ 


'telegram' 


& 


btflku 


'perhaps' f b 


tolFb^ 


'musette bag' 




derp^ 


'undershorts' fd 


biyddtdwa 


'you won' 


rb 


of^rbe 


'Where are you 










going?* (polite) 










liquid + affri 


cate 




rc 


i9ttarcl 


'perfumer, notions shopkeeper' 








liquid + fricative 




U 


Jilf^ 


'slang' rz 


ddrzl 


'needle* 


be 


xtibcttlok^ 


'top' (which spins) rx 


2irx(55k 


'step-sister' 


rf 


girf^n 


'pocket' r^ 


q^r^^n 


'Koran* 



Rir 
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liquid -t" nasal 

rm h9rm^ *pear' rn zorn^ *flute' 

liquid -f liquid 
11 k^U ^mosquito net' 

liquid f semiconsonant 
Iw milwankrf ^necklace' rw mirwarl *pearl' 

ly molyxln ^million' ry qoryolrf 'cot' 

semiconsonant -¥ Atop 
wb 89wbtf (a kind of flower) wq mowqnatls 'magnetism' 

wt kdwt^n Ho fall' yt payt^xt 'capital' 

wk pordowkttU^ 'mosquito net' 

semiconsonant + affricate 



yc 


qoyci 


'scissors' 










semiconsonant -f fricative 




wx 


towx^ 


'bobby pin' 










semiconsonant + nasal 




yn 


^oynisim 


'I know him* 










semiconsonant + liquid 




wl 


xawK 


'towel* 


wr awrlS^m 


'sUk' 






semiconsonant + semiconsonant 




WW 


oww^ 


'first' 


yy ^dyye8^ 


'it pains him* 


yw 


hdyw^n 


'corridor along 










patio' 








Gemination. All types 


of consonants except affricates oc 




in geminate clusters* 






bb 


mrobbtf 


'jam* 


mm sommdn 


'JVench bread* 


tt 


^ott^r 


'notions shop' 


nn kuS^nndWO 


'to turn off* 


kk 


toSdkk^r 


'thanks' 


11 


'mosquito net' 


qq 


hoqq^ 


(measure of 


W%' owwdl 


'first* 






weight) 






vv 


h9yy4 


'seventeen* 


yy 'oyyeS^ 


'it pains him' 



(c) Final « The syllable in word-final position may end in a 
two -consonant cluster provided that the following syllable 
begins with any consonant other than a liquid or semiconso- 
nant: /^Fdsm.gir/ 'photographer'. The following types of 
clusters occur in syllable -final position wheri the syllable 
itself is not word-final: 

-CC.C- continuant ^ stop 

semiconsonant and stop: mowq.natls 'magnetism* 
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continuant -f continuant 

fricative and nasal: fosm.g^r ^photographer' 

nasal and fricative; yanz.d^ ^eleven' 

liquid and fricative; qorz.d^r 'debtor' 

Semiconsonant and fricative: g^yB.tim 'I arrived' 

The following types of clusters occur finally in words and in 
syllables which are final in the word: 

-CC stop fricative 

qf s^qf 'ceiling^ 

fricative stop 
St m^st V^&^u^^' aSt 'peace' 

Sk zirxdSk 'step-sister' 

fricative 4- nasal 

sm i4Bm 'picture' 2n J^2n (Muslim holiday) 

zm nizm 'low' hm f^hm 'mercy' 

fricative ^ liquid 
(1 na(i 'leather slippers^ 

nasal stop 

nt k^nt 'straight' nd p^nd 'trick, pun' 

(in poker) 

nasal -t- affricate 

nj qaz^nj 'profit' 

nasal liquid 

mr ^^mr 'age' (years) 

liquid -H stop 

Ik k^lk 'tail' rd m^rd 'man, husband' 

Iq x^q 'people' rg m^rg 'pasture' 

ik k^lk 'uje^ (noun) rq f^rq 'difference' 

rt S^rt 'condition, proviso' 

liquid 4 a/fricate 

rc n«q4rc 'a pinch* 

liquid -H fricative 
rf s^rf 'spending' (noun) rS f^rS 'rug' 

rs q4rs 'difficult' rx b^rx 'lamb' 

rz i4rz ^^rz 'ground' 

lic^uid + nasal 

rm gtfrm 'hot' 
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semiconsonant + stop 
wt Wwt 'eight' wq S^wq 'light' (noun) 

semiconsonant i fricative 

W2 stfwi 'green' 

Semiconsonants do not occur as the final member of word- 
final clusters. Geminate clusters do not occur finally in the 
word, 

(3) Three consonants 

(a) Initial , No occurrence noted in either syllable or word 
(see footnote, page 18). 

(b) Medial, No occurrence noted in syllable; in the word, the 
following types of word -medial three-consonant clusters 
occur; 

• 

-C.CR Third member a vibrant or a semiconsonantt the first two 
members may be either continuants or stops,* syllable 
division is between the first two members: 
y9k,trf 'each other' 

fas.tr^ 'Is more correct* 

-RCC- Third member is any consonant but a vibrant or a semiconso- 
nant! the first two consonants are continuants (the first 
being a liquid or semiconsonant and the second being a 
fricative); syllable division is between the second and third 
consonants: 

?oy».t^n 'to go* 

qorz.d^r 'debtor* 

-CCC (c) Final, Syllable, word; here occur clusters of two continuants 
and a stop, with the first continuant a semiconsonant: 
fdySt 'he went' 

*CCC.C- This same combination may occur finally in any syllable 
which is followed by another syllable beginning with any 
consonant other than a vibrant or semiconsonant; 
g^ySt.mdwo 'I arrived back' 

(4) Fbur consonants 

Syllable: no occurrence. Word: only the word -medial cluster of 
the type continuant-continuant --stop -continuant occurs: 
-CCCC- g^ygtm9w© 'I arrived back' 

(5) No occurrences of clusters with more than four consonants have 
been noted. 
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2iUa> Summary. (I) Vow el 8^ Any vowel may occur In any position 
in the wordi with the following two exceptionas that /(/ never occurs 
initially In the wordi and that no high open vowel except l\l occurs 
finally in tho word. Any vowel except li h i/may constitute an entire 
syllable. Clustets of two vowels occur in word<»medial or word-^final 
position! they may contain any combination of vowels, oxcept that no 
high open vowel except l\t occurs contiguous to other vowels* 

It is evident that the high open vowels A ^ J/ are different from the 
other vowels iu their distribution and occurrence. These three vowels 
alone of all the vowels do not form entire syllables and do not occur 
contiguous to other vowels or in final position in the word* except that 
l\l doas occur in these two latter positions when dental stops are dro|>^ 
ped (for which see 2,323).^ 

(2) Consonants, (a) One consonant: any consonant may occur in any 
position in the word» except that /q r 1/ do not occur initially in the 
wordt and no word-final occurrence of /fc/ has been found. If I is rare 
intervocalically» resulting only from word formation, and h i t "^1 
occur syllable -final only when the syllable is final in the word. 

(b) Iwo consonants: initially, any type of consonant may be either 
the first or second member of a word -initial two-consonant cluster* 
except that 1) semiconsonants are never the first member of the 
cluster; 2) stops are not followed by nasals; 3) only stops and affri- 
cates take a stop as second member; and 4) clusters of stop ^ stop 
are the only clusters with two consonants of the same category. 
Medially^ all thirty-^six of the theoretically possible combinations of 
categoriea occur except those beginning with affricates. By the same 
token* consonants of every categ^>ry except affricates occur in geminate 
clusters. In final position in the word, at least one of the two conso- 
nants must be a continuant, except that no affricate or semiconsonant 
occurs as the second member and that no cluster contains both mem- 
bers of the same category* 

(c) Three-consonant clusters do not occur initially in words* 
Medially, they must have at least one continuant^ and may contain as 
many as three. If there is one stop or affricate, it occupies the second 

^This would imply that these vowels may be in a transitional stage* 
This is further substantiated in the case of M and M by the fact that 
while lij is of very high incidence in the lexicon the vowels A/ and M 
are greatly restricted in their occurrence. f\irther investigation shows 
that 0)./i/ occurs generally in words of Iranian origin; and (2) most 
instances of A/ and hi are in loans from Arabic, although even words 
which are of Iranian origin historically now show A/ and hi rather than 
lil and hi before two-consonant clusters, as Anja/ 'then, in that case* 
and tmt^l ^KurdV Before a single consonant, either may occur, as 
/m^Wn/ and /^ecfn/; /gtfl/ and ^\11/. 

Thus, it would appear that /i/> although a normal development in 
K ^ la in transition as a result of the patterning of the dental 
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or third l>lace. If there are two stops or sffrlcatesi the third member 
ol the cluster is a vibrant. Three -consonant clusters In word-final 
position contain a semiconsonant and continuant and stop. 

(d) The only four -consonant clusters occurring are of the type 
semiconaonant- continuant •stop -continuant in word -medial position. 

It is possiblei in a general way* to rephrase this clustering usln^ 
numbera« in which the higher the nun^ber the greater the degree of 
sonority indicated and the greater the proximity of the consonant to the 
vowel, as 

6 semiconsonants 
5 liquids 
4 nasals 
3 fricatives 
2 affricates 
1 stops 

The occurrence of consonants in clusters can be charted as follows« 
with the first member of the cluster in the horizontal row and the 
second member in the vertical column: 
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As indicated above« the greater the sonority of a consonant the 
greater its relative proximity to the syllabic (vowel), Thus^ the conso- 
nants in a word-initial cluster show increasing sonorityi word-final 
clusters nhow a decrease in sonority^ while medial clusters may show 
a decrease or increase or first an increase and then a decrease in 
sonority. Exceptions to this general trend do occur, as /spl/ 'white' a 
il", a decrease in sonority even though the second consonant is closer 
ip the syllabic. 

VAih initial clusters limited to two consonants, final clusters limited 
to three, and medial clusters limited to four» a given cluster will for 
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the moat part contain any combination or categories of consonants in 
the same relative requence as they appear in the following formula 
(solid line indicates relative amount of sonority): 

Z,Z, Non "linear Phonemes^ 

Non-linear phonemes are lexical stress , primary stresS i and 
intonation. They will be presented in that order, 

g«2L. Lexical Stress 

Stress is phonemic in Kurdish» as evidenced by the pairs /mortf/ 
Mice^ and /mdro/ 'it is purple^ and p^Sdwo/ 'afterwards* and Ao 
pi9 ow^/ 'a£ter that^ Phonetically, there are three degrees of stress, 
or loudness of pronunciation: loud, medium^ and weak« These are 
indicated by the acute accent (^) for loud stress, the grave accent C) 
for medium stressi and no mark for weak stress. The placement of 
loud stress is not predictable, although in general it falls on the ultima 
Unless the lUtima is an inflectional suffix. The placement of both medi- 
um and weak is determined by the position of loud stress: a word has 
only one loud stress; all other syllables receive weak stress, except 
that the pre-pretonic or the post-posttonic, if any, receives medium 
stress, as 

qdisb^&l^ sq^lob^of^ <crov^d* 
g^yHtmowo sgtflStmow^ 'I arrived back' 
Thus, there are two stress phonemes, phonemic loud, consisting of 
phonetic loud, and phonemic quiet, consisting of phonetic medium and 
phonetic weak. The latter are mutually exclusive in their placement, 
which is determined by the placement of loud stress. Only loud stressi 
therefore^ is marked on words cited in this description. 

2.22. Primary Stress 

In the previous section, lexical or word stress is described as that 
particular fixed stress that every word pronounced as an entire utter- 
ance must have, as /n^wit/ 'your name^ /penjdrdk^/ 'the window^ A 
word and its meaning are identified by the placement of this stress; 
compaA^e /h^mantf/ 'leather* and AidmsCnd/ 'we have*. However, most 
utterances consist of more than one word, and usually not all of the 
words in the utterance are stressed fully. Any given word in an utter* 

^Stress is not described in most works on Kurdish, and intonation is 
not described in any. When it is treated {Mann, Socin, Barr) stress 
seems to be similar in all the dialects — phonemic stress usually occurs 
on the ultima, except that inf)ectional suffixes are generally unstressed. 
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ance may bd pronounced louder than the rest, thereby receiving the 
primary emphasis focus of atteAtion in that utterance; the lexical 
stress of all the other words in the utterance is then suppressed. This 
type oi stress is called primary stress and is symbolized Ln this section 
by ^ before the word bearing it. The other words, with suppressed 
stress, are said to have secondary stress > Thus, every word has a 
fixed lexical stress, while it may have either primary or secondary 
stress in a given utterance* Thus, 

l^r9 ^gdn^ htfyo 'There is wheat here.' 
^to gQn\m ^naCrweni, ganlm ^'^QC^ni 'You donU plant wheat, 
you sow it.* 

In the first sentence above, the syllable /nim/ has loud stress and the 
other syllables all bear weak stress. In both the following sentences 
Ava/ means 4hus* and /'?ox<5m/ means *I (will) eat': 

^a '>Qx6m 'I eat like this,' 

wa ^'&x<5m *I'm going to eat right now.' 
It must be pointed out that lexical meaning is not affected by the pres- 
ence or absence of primary stress; in the first sentence Ava/ (manner) 
is emphasized over tJie verb (action), whereas in the second sentence 
the action is so strongly emphasized as to make it seem immediate or 
even in the act of beginning. 

As a rulei negative forms (as /n^oyt/ 'you don't eat'), interrogatives 
(as /bdci/ *why?'), and preverbs (as /dit/ Mown') receive primary stress: 

^bdci nan9k^t ^nixoyt *Why don't you eat (your bread)?' 

hot^ to ^n^yet min ^n^om *I won't eat until you come' 
(literally, until you don't-come I don't-eat) 

^5tok^n|m ^da na * *I put my things down.' ^da niSa *Sit down.' 

The subjunctive pre/ix /hi'/ is usually not stressedj as ^C9nd 
bih^nim 'How much shall I bring?' 
However, it may be stressed for special emphasis: 

rfgor ^b^zani, pem ^ble 'If you do know, tell me.' 

da <>b^niSlm ' Shall I sit down?' 
A sentence has at least one primary stress; the maximum is limited 
only by the length of the utterance. After this section, lexical stress 
as such will not be indicated. Primary stress will be indicated by 
and secondary stress by the absence of any such mark. 

2.23. Intonation 

Kurdish intonation will be analyzed on two levels^ first, the pitch 
phonemes will be presentedi and then a sketch of pitch morphemes will 
be given. 

2.231* Pitch phonemes . Kurdish intonation can be described in 
terms of three phonemic levels of pitch or pitch phonemes, /I 2 3/. 
The higher the number^ the higher the level of pitch it represents. 
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AcouttlcaUy> these pitch phonemes do not represent absolute fre* 
quencies ot pitch, but rather constitute a structure of three ranges of 
pitch relative to each other. Pitch /If may be lower on an absolute 
icale at certain times than at other times, but it is always higher than 
/I/ and lower than /3/ in any ^iven utterance* Further, if pitch /2/ 
occurs a number of times within a single utterance, it may well never 
hit the same absolute frequency twice, but will fall within a range of 
pltchi which can be characterized as pit :h phoneme /2/. The relative 
distances between pitches » too, vary according to the style of speechi 
quiet style versus loud style, etc.; but such variations are not within 
the scope of this treatment. 

Three separate pitch phonemes have been set up on the basis of the 
following types Of contrast, In which the final pitches in the utterances 
contrast with each other: 

^fcyan hicjyan ^Neither of them?' (^l^^fltion) 

^fcyan hlc ^an ^Neither of them.' (affirmation) 



Sfcyan hic|yan ^Neither of them (did you say)?' 

(repeated question) 
In the examples above, numbers are phonemic representation and 
the solid lines are an approximate phonetic transcription. The acute 
accent over a number indicates a stressed syllable. The phonetic 
transcription is graphic and is not intended to show the exact pitch of 
each phoneme. In the utterance /gfcyan/ ^® pitch falls from level /3/ 
to level /l/< This is a gradual fall occurring over the length of both 
syllables. The exact shape of this fall Is not significant! it Is the 
beginning point and the ending point that determine the meaning of the 
intonation pattern. Such curves or changes in pitch may occur over a 
series of syllables, as above, or over a single vowel^ as in 

^iyiim ^eyfirfm <I'U do it' 

This often happens when the last syllable of an utterance is a stressed 
one. In the utterances cited in the preceding paragraph, the pitch 
sequences such as /i- -1/ and /i^ -3/, which begin with stressed pitches, 
are called contours. The sequence /2- -1/ contains a contour, 
/3. -1/, and a precontour» /2/, which is an unstressed i>ltch occurring 
before a contour. 

Three phonemic levels of pitch have been posited for Kurdish in 
this analysis. However, experience with two languages as widely 
separated as English and Turkish, both of which have four pitch pho- 
nemes, would make it seem reasonable to expect four levels In Kurd- 
ish as well. Kurdish docs not, however, have the extra-high pitch 
that the other two languages have. This may be purely fortuitous in 
♦ka^«o extra-high pitch occurred in any situation recorded in the 
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corpuSi and it is theoroticadly possible that further research would 
reveal an additional higher level or two for Kurdish. 

2.232. Pitch Morphemes. Pitch morphemes may be simplei con- 
sisting of a single pitch phonem^i or compoundi consisting of a se- 
quence of pitch phonemes. These pitch morphemes never affect lexi- 
cal meaning (as do pitches in a tone language) » but rather betray the 
attitude of the speaker during the utterance: question versus affirma- 
tion; anger« 6arcasm« surpris^i etc> This meaning is spread over the 
entire length of th^ pitch morpheme sequence^ whether it be over a 
monosyllable, as /goA/ *How?', or over an utterance of a number of 
Syllables; e.g.i 

ismkelok^m n^henaw^A <1 hadn't taken my camera.' 

(1) Simple pitch morphem es. There are three simple pitch mor- 
pheme S| as follows: 

a. (.} consisting of pitch phoneme /!/ (stressed or unstressed) 

and signifying completion. ^ 

b. (i) consisting of pitch phonemos /3/ (stressed)^ /3/ (unstressed), 

or /2/ (unstressed) and signifying lack of completion in 
utterance ^medial position and question in utterance -final 
position. 

c. {•} consisting of pitch phoneme /i/, and signifying emphasis , 
These pitch morphemes occur only in pitch contours (see (2) below), 

and nttay be compared to bound morphemes on a lexico -morphological 
level, as the ^ish in English boyish . 

(2) Pitch Morpheme Contours. There are three basic pitch mor- 
pheme contours, rising falling }, and level {' }. In describing 
these contours, a two -component symbol will be used in which the 
upper component indicates the type of contour ("f*") and the lower com* 
ponent indicates the final pitch morpheme of the contour («,-). Thus, 
{^} means a falling contour terminating on the simple pitch morpheme 
{«}» l*e« /2'* -1/. The symbols ^ and denote a change of one level 
only; if the rise or fall is over two levels, the accent is doubled: {^} 
means a fall of two levels to {.}, i.e., /i- 

(a) Falling contours have the general meaning of completion. 
The following types occur in the corpus: 
I) fMling to {.}: {^) (i.e., completion + completion) s 
afflrmation i 

^tfcmo miCldwi(= '^^cm© m^Uw©^) 'I'm going home.' 
If this sentence contains an interrogative (see 3.453) it 
is a question: 

n^wi ciyd 'What is his name?' 
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2) Fulling to {i}: {)} (completion 4 lack of completion) ■ 
queation: 

i.-2 

to motaSxdrl 'Are you employed?' 

(AAd^a9x<5r/ s 'salary-eater') 
If this utterance contains an interrogative^ then it is a 
double question ^ that iSi it may be 

a) a repeated question asking for clarification of a 
previous utterance, ad 

naw cfbu 'What was the name?* ('What did 

you say the name was?*) 

b) a question expressing surprise or incredulityi as 

2- 1-2 

naw clo 'What ie your name?* 

(Surely not that!) 
The meanings given under a) and b) obtain in utterance- 
final position; in utterance -medial position this contour 
means lack of completioni as 
S -2 3 „ ,2 " 

c^ni c&i 8kttr 'How are you - well, I hope?* 

^5le w5bu 'Yes, it was like that.* 

The more usual contour for expressing lack of c< mpletlon 
in utterance^medial position is {f} (see (b) 1) below); the 
use of {>} here for lack of completion Implies a greater 
division between the tv^o segments of the utterance than 
does {^}« 

(b) Rising contours have the meaning of lack of completion. 

1) Rising to d}: {i} (lack of completion *f lack of completion) 
= emphatic question ; 

2-2- -3 ' 

be g^lta 'No kidding?* 

This contour is regularly used on monosyllabic words to 

denote questioni as 

w5? 'Like this?* 

If the monosyllable is an interrogative, this is a repeated 
question (see 2) a) above): 

2-3 

c<5n 'How (did you say it was)?* 

The use of this contour on non -interrogative words with 
stress on the final syllable, as in the case of /w^/ imme- 
diately above, is complementary with the use of {)) ((a) 2) 
above) also meaning question but occurring In utterances 
where the final syllable is not stressed as in 

v/i 'Like this?* compared with wlbu 'Was It like thU?* 
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In utterance *medial position a rising intonation means 
lack of completion! 

i -3 ^-1 

nlwft clyo *What is your name?' 

2) Rising to niay embrace not only the contour 

/i- -3/ but also the contour /f- -2/; this contour also com- 
bines lack of completion with lack of completion but the 
fact that it begins from {.} gives it an affirmative element 
as well. This contour is restricted to that situation where- 
in the speaker wishes to affirm that he is attentive to the 
converaationj and wishes the other person to continue*- 
rather, complete his sayi 



Le ^YeSi yes...' (Go on I'm listening) 

3) Rising to {\) (lack of completion +lack of completion); 
this is a two*level risd from /f/ to /-3/; the additional 
level adds the element of emphasis, making this an 
incredulous questioni^ 



indeed?!' 

(c) Level contours denote intensity . Compare 

ii nli© <Sit downt' and di nisI *Sit down (I say)!' 
This level contour may potentially occur at any pitch mor- 
pheme level. 

(3) Combinations of contours . In a series of utterances there will 
of course be found instances of more than one contour within a single 
utterance; each contour will contribute to the overall meaning of the 
utterance* For example, in the following illustrationi the first contour, 
which is level, intensifies the injunction and the second one (lack of 
completion) leaves unsaid, as it were, what may well happen to the 
person addressed if he does not obey; the sum effect of these two 
contours is to produce a threat: 
3- -3 3- -2 

miko WW© *Don't do that, you!' (m^o =*don't do!') 

2,233. Summary. Kurdish intonation can be described in terms of 
at least three pitch phonemes, three simple pitch morphemes, and 
three basic pitch morpheme contours, the latter structuring into an 
undetermined number of combinations of, contours. Also significant 
are position in the utterance (medial as opposed to final) and the 
number of levels involved in rising and falling contours (one -level 
change as opposed to a two-level change)* 

iThese last two rising contours would imply a contrast between 
pitch allomorphs /3/ and /2/ of the morpheme {»} which would necessi- 
tate a different analysis from the one pre/iented here. It seems pref* 

to interpret the difference in number of levels involved in the 

cn l/^lng contours as the significant element rather than the differ- 
^^^:h allomorphs, 
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Morpho^honemlc» . 

When voweU come into contact with vowels and consonants come 
Into contact with consonants as the result of morphological processes, 
certain regular and predictable modifications of the phonemes involved 
take place* These morphophonemlc changes are discussed first for 
vowels and then for consonants. It should be pointed out here that the 
transcription used outside of this section is regularly phonemic only 
and not morphophonemic. The immediate utility of this section is to 
clarify what might otherwise seem irregular changes in the phonemic 
writings. Thus, the morpheme {y} *3rd sing.' has the allomorph /if 
after consonants, as in /n^wi/ 'his name\ and the allomorph /y/ after 
a vowel, as in /br^y/ 'his brother'. Such morphemic alternations are 
indicated by the distributional formula Ci/Vy, Which means that the 
allomorph /i/ is found after any consonant and the allomorph /y/ is 
found after any vowel. The style of speech described herein is normal 
informal (N); processes which are characteristic of deliberate style 
(D) or rapid style (R) are so marked. 

2.31. Vowels 

The morphophonemics of vowels must tRke into consideration stress 
and height, in which 

high vowels are i u 

mid vowels are e o o 

low vowels are a 
No instances have been noted in which the vowels A- W occur contiguous 
to other vowels, even as the result of a morphological process. /\/ 
occurs contiguous to other vowels only as the result of the dropping of 
dental stops (2.323): when this takes place the regular morphophonemic 
processes described below do not obtain* Since /i/ is unique in its 
behavior, it Is described separately in 2.312. 

2.31 1. Vocalic Processes. The vowels in the chart in 2.31 do occur 
contiguous to other vowels, but not as the result of morphological pro* 
cesses, as /Sal/ 'ceremony*, /boinb^/ *necktie*. In general, when two 
vowels are juxtaposed, unstressed high vowels alternate with their 
semiconsonant counterparts and non-high vowels are separated by /y/. 
These processes are presented in relation to height of vowel and stress. 

(1) Both vowels of the same heightt 

(a) High: the unstressed vowel alternates with its corresponding 
semiconsonant 
\1 + i > vly; "^dnvl- + -it > 'snvlyt 'you sleep* 
u +1 > wi; "^ddru- +ltdwd > '©drwltow© 'you reap* 

. , ^} no occurrence noted 
i +u' 

i + i > i; di- <saw* + -i '3rd sing,* > dl 'he saw' 
40 
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(b) Mldj V + V > \VV 

^ > 9y9] 98ter^ *8tar' + -9 Hb* > frstertfyo *It is a dUr.' 
o + 0 > oy©; dr6 'lie' + -o *i8» > drdy© 'It's a lie.* 
e +o: (1) ey©: xv;^ *salt' + -o > xw^y© 'It's salt.' 

(2) eo : xw^ + owo > xw^owo in the phrase 
bd xw^dW9 'with salt' 

It is not predictable whether (1) or (2) will obtain 

for a given suffix* 

(c) Low: a + a > aya{ cir^ 'light' + •in (plural) c^tayin 'lights' 

(2) Vowels of different heights: 

(a) High unstressed +mid or lowi the high vowel is replaced by 
the corresponding semiconsonant. 

mid + high: ^9 4 i + -krf- + -it > ^9ykrfyt 'you make it.' 

'^oxd- + -in > ^9x<5yn ^we eat* 

pe- + -i > p^y Ho him' 
high +low: kani 'spring' + -in > kany^ (for '♦kaniin) 'springs' 
low + high: bri 'brother* + -1 > briy 'his brother' 

(b) High stressed + mid or low: V + V > VyV» as 
i + 9 > lyot ni- *not' + -9 'is* > nlya *is nOt* 

u + 9 > uwo: zu 'early* + -9 > ^I^W9 'is early* (contrast 

zu + -I '3rd sing.* + -9 > z\iy9 *it is early for him') 

(c) Mid + Low: In general, V + V > VyV. as 

e + a > cya; h9rm^ 'pear* + -in > h9rm6yin 'pears' 
o + a > oya; h9ld 'eagle' + -in > h9|oyin 'eagles' 
However^ 3 + a > a, as kteb9k^ 'the book* + -in > ktebdkin 
'the books'; 

and the present stem vowel o + .it '3rd sing.' > •wit, as 
^9x0* 'eat' + -at > '>9xwit 'he eats' 

(d) Low -l-Mid: a i9 > ay9; 9m. ..^ 'this' -l-li 'side' 9mlaytf 

<this side' 

2.312, The vowel /if is syncopated under certain conditions and is 
assimilated to /i/ under other conditions. The processes described 
here do not obtain when /i/ comes into contact with another vowel as 
the result of the Hroppinr^ of a dental (see 2.323). 

(1) Syncopation 

(a) /%/ is always syncopated when it occurs adjacent to another 
vowel: 

bU + -i. + -xo > tbiixo > bixd 'Eat itt* (blxd s'EatJ') 
?9nil- 'sleep' + -im '1st sing.' > ^9n\lm 'I sleep' 

(b) A/ is usually syncopated in normal style when it is unstressed 
and is followed by a single consonant and a vowel » provided 
that the resultant consonant cluster is a permissible one 

(as defined in 2.131). That is, CiCV^ CCV 
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%\n 'woman* + ^in > (D) tinin*^ (N) 2n4n 'women* 
b^wkit *your father* + -^m di > bKwktim di *1 saw your 
father* 

'f4c\m *1 go* + -0 'to* > "^^cmo '1 go to' 
However^ a stressed /\/ is not syncopated, as 

hi 'the one of* +min '1* + > hi m\M 'lt*s mine,* 
This syncopation does not occur in deliberate style. 

(2) Asslmilatloni /i/ is assimilated to /i/ before /y/t \ > iyl 
b|- + -yan 'them' + -xo > biyanxd 'Eat them!* 

2.313« Elision , Monosyllabic words in -o, as hi 'to,* U 'in, from,* 
elide their vowel before words beginning in a vowel, as 
bd +0W 'him* > biw 'to him* 
lo + ow^ 'there* > l©w^ 'there, in that place* 
lo + ^rd 'here* > I^rd 'here, in this place* 
The transcription in this analysis, being phonemic rather than 
morphophonemic, shows the elision of vowels jujt described. 

2.314> Summary , When two vowels are jxixtaposed as the result of 
a morphological process, the following changes occur: typically, the 
two vowels are separated by /y/. Unstressed high vowels, however, 
alternate with the corresponding front or back semiconsonant, while 
stressed high vowels show no such alternation! /i/is unique in its 
bchaviori usually being lost when it comes in contact with another 
vowel or syncopated when followed by a single consonant and a vowel. 

2.32. Consonants 

Consonants may underg.') assimilation, may occur intrusively, or 
may be lost completely, depending on position in the utterance. 

2.321 . Assimilation. Stops (except uvular and glottal) and sibilants 
undergo partial regressive assimilation as to voicing in any position 
in the utterance. 

(1) Utterance -initial: {D)bictfk ♦bcilk > {N)pc\lk 'litUe* {b--p) 

(2) Utterance -medial: (D)ci bik^m- (N)ci pk^m 'What shaU 1 do?* 

(b-p) 

x<J3 'nice* i -bu *was' > xdZbu 'It was nice* 
(S %) 

paS 'after* +niwdf<5 'noon* > paX niwo?d 
'after noon* (8 ~ X) 

(3) Utterance -final: sigim ^dc^ 'I have diarrhoea*(lit., 'my stomach 

goes'), but s^k 'stomach* (k^g) 
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In i-apld stylo, voiced denUl stop /d/ undergoes complete progress 
slvd assimilation after the nasals /m/ and /nA as 
(N) Urn dayt-^ |R) Um mayt <I hit you' 
(N) qolomdkn^ (R) qolomm^n ^pencil box^ 
(N) fosmokdy piS^ da (R) na <He showed the picture' 

2.322> Excrescence. The cluster /nl^/ fluctuates freely with the 
cluster /ndf/, which is the more usuaJ pronunciation in normal style. 
(D) cenY^w ^ (N) cend)f^w *80Wn* 
(D) dfenfiy/ ^ (N) dfendf iw <torn* 

2.323. Loss of Consonant , /h/ and the dental stops /t/ and /d/ are 
lost under certain conditions of normal (or rapid) style* although 
retained in deliberate style, as follows: 

(1) /h/ may be lost in utterance -medial position before a vowel: 
ID) foXholit-- (N) foioUt 'sunrise; east* 

(N) n^at-- (R) nit 'he didn't come' 

(D) bih^nd-- (N) b^no 'bringl* 

(2) In informal conversational style, dental stops /t/ and /d/ are 
dropped in certain environments, as follows: 

(a) /t/may be dropped only in word-final position after vowels. 
(N) drfstjt^ (R) d4&t\ 'your hand' 
ID) '^oc^t^ (N) -^oc^ <he goes' 
|b) /d/ may be dropped in several environments, with various 
results: 

1) When intervocalic and contiguous to /i/, /d/ is dropped 
without other changest 

(N) qadlr ^ (R) qa^r <Qadir*(proper name) 

(N) nadir (R) nair 'Nadir* (proper name) 

2) When intervocalic and not contiguous to /i/, or when utter- 
ancd<>flnal and not following /n/, /d/ is dropped and /i/ 
occurs; this /i/ is a high back unrounded vowel: 

(N) '?od^m'^'(N) '>i»i4m <I give' 
(N) b^d- (R) bi\ ' <bad' 

3) When /d/ is in the cluster /nd/i 

a) If that cluster is word-final or word-medial» the cluster 
alternates with velar nasal /qA 

p^nd p^o *pun, trick' 

c^ndit '>ow6^ c^git ^dw^ 'How much do you want?' 

m and\l m a qvI * ti r ed' 
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b) If that cluster is in wotd-medlsl position the /d/ may 
be dropped without other channel' 

c^ndit ^ow^*^ Q$n\t '^©w^ *How much do you want?' 
bdnddxw^n*^ bdndxw^n 'belt^cord' 
ofandl dfdnl •gentleman' 



^There seems to be a connection between the following facts: (1) 
that the vowel /i/ which alternates with /d/ is a high back (or velar) 
vowel and (2) that, on the dropping of /d/ f rom the cluster /ndA the /n/ 
may alternate with velar nasal /g/. Indeed alternation between a con- 
sonant and a vowel ai in (b) 2) above is unusual in itself. These inter* 
esting phenomena are worthy of further research. 
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CHAPTER III 
MORPHOLOOY: FORM CLASSES AND THEIR INFLECTION 

3.0« Introductory^ 

In this analysis, morphology is defined as the structure of the word 
(see (1) below) and synt2uc is defined as the structure of the sentence 
(see 5.0). Inflections provide formal criteria for setting up form 
classeSi although syntactic criteria are adduced at times as secondary 
considerations. Accordingly, Chapters 3 and 4 are devoted to morphol* 
ogy, Chapter 3 presenting the form classes and their inflections and 
Chapter 4 presenting word formation. These two deal with the word, 
while Chapter 5, Syntax* deals with utterances of more than one word. 

(I) The Morpheme, The morpheme is a phonemically defined seg- 
ment of speech or set of segments of speech with a constant range of 
meaning* A morpheme which can be preceded and followed by silence 
on the part of the speaker is a free morpheme (or word )» as /py^w/ 
^man*; a morpheme which cannot so occur is a bound morpheme , as 
the /-eti/ in /pyawetl/ ^humanity*. Thus, a word can consist of a single 
free morpheme, as /cw^r/ *four', Idil Hen'j it can be a compound of two 
or more free morphemes, as /cwardrf/ ^fourteen'; it can be a morpheme 
complex of free and bound morphemes, as /n^wim/ ^my name* (/n^w/ 
*name* and /-im/ M st sing,*)j or, finally, it can be a compound or a 
complex plus a bound morpheme, as /dibc<591m/ ^I am happy' {t^iil 
^heart* and /xoB/ ^pleasant'). A stem is that form of a word bare of 
affixes: the stem of /n^w|m/ is /n^Cw/ and of A^yan/, fi4h Hyphenated 
forma are bound forms; a form preceded by a hyphen is a suffix, a 

following symbols are used in this description: the vertical 
bar I separates allomorphs of a single morpheme which are in comple* 
mentary distribution; thus, their occurrence is predictable. Fbr exam- 
plei /Cim|Vm/ means that the suffix allomorph /-im/ occurs after any 
consonant and the suffix /-m/ occurs after any vowel. 

The synfibol means **varies with* and separates items which are 
not predictable in their occurrence; thus, /hdmil Udmd/ *each, every' 
means that either form may occur in a given context. As far as possi- 
ble the more frequent form is given first* 

The hyphen - identifies a bound morpheme; it never has reference 
to juncture. 

The colon : occurring between items without intervening spaces 
separates the two stems of a verb, as /xward-:xo-/, the past stem and 
the present stem respectively of the verb ^to eat'« 

Suspension points separate the constituent parts of a discontinu- 
ous morpheme, as 

lo.«,-da + zjst^n ^wintar' > \4 zlst^nda •in winter*. 
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form preceded and followed by a hyphen ie an infixed formi and a form 
followed by a hyphen Is a prefix. No words consist solely of bound 
forr(\6S every word ie based on a free morpheme. 

(2) Form Classes. Common featuresr of form permit a grouping of 
words Into five parts of speech or form classes. £ach form class has 
specific characteristic formal features which define It^ all of which 
are borne by every member of that class. Within classes there may 
be subclassesi also based on formal features. Thus» nouns are words 
which take definition and number suffixes (but not comparative suffixes^ 
as can adjectives). A subclass of nouns is composed of those nouns 
which can take the vocative suffix /-d/. The five form classes are 
noun8> adjectives J pronouns ^ verbs , and particles . 

(3) Pronominal Suffixes . Bound forms can be grouped also Into 
affix classesi according to the form class to which they convert. That 
is to say, a nominal suffix is a bovmd form which might be appended 

to any of certain form cla^i^^es, but the resultant form is always a noun. 
Affix classes are presented in Chapter 4« 

There is, however, a set of suffixes, the pronominal suffixes, which 
may occur with any form class and which do not convert the stem word 
to a different form class* Their basic meaning remains constant^ but 
the resultant forms acquire various additional meanings according to 
the form class of the stem word and sometimes according to the posi- 
tion of the pronominal suffix in the word (that iSj whether they are 
infixed or suffixed). Consequently^ since any word may receive a 
pronominal suffix when preceded and followed by silence, the pronom- 
inal suffixes are presented at this point so that the special meanings 
qbtaining with the various form classes can be indicated as that form 
class is discussed. 

The pronominal suffixes express both person and number; they are 
listed as follows: 

Singular Plural 

1st per CimjWn -man 

2nd per Ci(t)|Vt -tan 

3rd per Cljvy -yan 

They are composed of the elements /m/ (1st person), /t/ (2nd person), 
/y/ (3rd person), and /-aCn/ (plural). Parenthesis in the 2nd person 
singular signifies that this /t/ may or may not be pronounced. The 
special meanings obtaining through affixation are given under the 
respective form classes. In honorific style, /-tan/ and /-yan/ may be 
used with singular referent (see 1.4). 

(4) The Form Classes. The form classes are presented in the 
following order: nOuns, adjectives^ pronouns, verbs, and particles. 
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Under each heading is given the following information in addition to a 
definition of the form class in terms of its distinctive formal featurest 
(1) description of each of the distinctive features; (2) subclasees, if 
ahy{ (3) patterning and meaning of the pronominal suffi)Cea for this 
form class; and (4) a structural diagram. 

The distinctive features which every word of a given form class 
must in/arlably show constitute its inflection. Thus, the pronominal 
suffixes are inflectional forms when added to preterite ateme of verbs 

a feature which every transitive verb must show in the preterlto 
tense when the verb alone constitutes the entire utterance. The fea^^ 
tures found under (3) above, however, are in each case optional and as 
such are not part of the inflection of the word. Pronominal suffixesi 
when infixed before the stems of verbs in the present tense, accord* 
ingly, are not inflectional forms, since verbs in this tense may or may 
not occur with this feature (direct object of verb). 

3.1. The Noun 

The noun is a word which may be inflected for (1) definition and {Z) 
niunber, There are two subclasses of nouns, those which can receive 
the locative suffix /-e/, and those which can receive the vocative suf- 
fix /Co|VwoA There is a special class of verbal nouns or infinitives 
which does not show these inflections; they are subsumed under nOuns 
because their distribution patterns that of nound. For the formation of 
infinitives^ see 4*314. 

3.1h Noun Inflection ^ 

3,111. Definition. The noun shows inflections for definition or lack 
of definition. 

(1) The usual definite suffix is /Cok^jVk^/ affixed directly to the 
noun stem; It precedes all other suffixes in order of suffixation. This 
suffix has the alternate forms /Cdk- |Vk-/ before the plural suffix. 
Rarely, and in a more formal style, the definite article suffix /-^/may 
occur. The definite article suffixes indicate that the referent of the 
noun is a specific one lu which reference has already been made or to 
which specific reference is now being made. 

IWahby says in his Destur i Zman i Kurdi, section 114, page 35, 
that nouns have gender adso, corresponding to the sex of the referent* 
Fbr formal criteriai he reports that sometimes the definite article 
suffix is /-d/ on masculine nouns and /-e/ on feminine nouns instead of 
the usual /•ok^/} these, howevev, are *used very little.^ He further 
states that /-e/ sometimes occurs on feminine nouns in place of the 
regular vocative suffix /Cd|Vwd/. Hadank and Mackenzie also refer 
to gender in Northern Kurdish. 
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Mc ^girl» : klcPk^ ^the girl* 

ciri night* * : cjrak^ •the light' 

kt^blt Vo^' ^00^* * ktobokrft 'your book* 

:ia book of yours »that book of yours 

ktfr Monkey' ; (D) >rtf '♦h^ donkey* 

(2) The indefinite suffix is (D)(N) /Cek|\Vek/, {N)/Ce|VyeA for a 
morphophonemic statement of the alternation aee 2.311. Like the 
definite suffix, this suffix precedes all others in order of suffixatlon. 
It signifies that the referent is Singular and that the referent is not 
a specific one» 

pyiw *man' : py^wek py^we *a man* 

hormd *pear' : horm^yek *a pear' 

3.112. Nu/nber . Noiins show two numbers, singular and plural. 
In formr the bare noun stem is singular; the plural is formed for the 
great majority of nouns by the suffixation of /C^nl\V^/i where V = /a/ 
or /e/. 

2in 
kanl 

bord bdrw^n Mak trees' 

cir^ J ciray^n lights* 

tQxt^ : tdxt^ ^boards* 
horm^ ; horme/^n 'pears* 
The following words form their plural in /-h^t'^^t'^^t/: 
d^ : deh^t 'vUlages' 

sowztf : 8dW29w^t 'greens' 
b^l^ : bai^t 'gardens' 

The following noun shows reduplication plus addition of extra element: 
gi : gag^l 'oxen* 

The plural suffix is second in order of suffixation; that is, it follows 
the suffix of dcfinitioni if any (note: before Z-^/ the suffix of definition 
is /Cdk-|Vk-/). 

m^l 'houso' J mal^ 'houses* 

maldk^ 'the house' : malok^n 'the houses* 

The uninflected singular noun may be used in a generic sensei as 
pftU^ gdSt '>dxwi 'Cats eat meat.* 

3.12* Noun Subclasses 



3£n^n 'women' 
kany^n 'springs' 



3.121. Locative. The locative suffix /-^/ appears on the following 
words with the meaning of 'in* or 'at': 

9tfw 'night' : SdWtf 'in the nighti last night* 

Ur 'city* ! 8ar^ 'in the city' 

3>i^2. Vocative. Singular nounii may receive the vocative suffix 
/C^IVwe/ for single referent and /^ino/ for plural referent, indicating 
-j^-^ct address. 
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k4f 'boy' t 

Mr Monkey' t 

Mvo (girl's name) : 

xtflk ^people' ; 

3.13. Noun with Pronominal Suffixes 

The pronominal suffix added to nouns has the meaning of possessor. 





'name' 


br^ 


'brother' 


niCwim 


*my name* 


hrim 


'my brother' 


n^wjt 


'your name' 


hxdi 


'your brother' 


n^wi 


'his name' 


hriy 


'his brother' 


n^wman 


'our name' 


br^an 


'our brother' 


n^wtan 


'your name' 


br^tan 


'your brother' 


n^wyan 


'their nanie' 


br^yan 


'their brother' 



Pronominal suffixes added to the infinitive (or verbal novin) mean 
either (1) actor or (2) goal of actioni as 
(1) actort 

paft hat^nim bd 4r9 'after my coming here' 

(Z) goalJ 

miw^nek hstt b(5 binin^ 'A guest came to see me.' 
3.I4* Noun Diagram 

All possible noun»word structures (except for infinitives) are 
included in the following diagram: 



dtem 


definition 


plural 


pr on. suffix 






-in 


•im 


-ek 


(^im) 



Thus« every nouri is based on a stem, as Imil/ 'house'. It may 
Include as well any combination of affixes which are on the same hori* 
zontal level and always in the same relative relationship to the stem. 
Thusi definition always precedes any other suffixi plural always pre* 
cedes the pronominal suffix* if anyi etc* The possible word types are 
accordingly. Imil maUk^ maUk^n maiok^nim maUk^m mal^n 
mal^im mal|m m^lek/. Fbr /m^lekim/ see 5.41, 

3.2. The Adjective 

Adjectives share some of the features characteristic of no\ms, and 
in addition possess a feature peculiar to adjectives. The former 
include definition and number; the form and function are the same as 
for nouns » The special adjective feature is comparison. The participle 
is a special form of adjective derived from verbs; this derivation is 
described in 3.414 (6). 



VM^ 'hey, boy I' 

ktfro 'you assi ' 

hrfrowo 'Herol' 

xrflkino 'People I' 
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3>21> Adjective Inflection 

3>211, Definition, There are two article suffixesi the definite 
/CdktfjVktf/ and the indefinite /Ce\^\Vyek/. 

ciD; 'good' I cakoktf 'the good one' 

c^ek 'a good one' 

3,212> Number , The plural suffix /•^n/ is attached to the adjective 
to signily that more than one item of the quality or state named hy the 
adjective is indicated (hM/ has the alternate form /ok*/ before the 
plural suffix) t 

cak^n 'good ones' : cakok^ 'the good one' 

cakok^n 'the good ones^ 

3.213. Comparison, Degrees of comparison are twoj comparative 
and superlative, 

(1) Comparative, The comparative is formed by suffixing /-t^r/ to 
the adjective stem. It signifies a greater degree of the quality named 
than one or more other items* 

<good^ : baStir 'better' 

gowr^ 'big' ; gowrotlr 'bigger' 

(2) Superlative* The superlative degree is formed by suffixing 
Atrln/ (that is, the allomorph /-tr-/ of the comparative plus /-In/) to 
the adjective stem. It signifies tha greatest degree of the quality 
nsuned by the adjective, 

b48 'good* ; baStrln 'best' 

gowrtf 'big' i gowrdtHn 'biggest' 

3.22, Adjective plus Pronominal Suffix 

The pronominal suffix when appended to this adjective may mean 
(1) possessor or (2) item o£ reference, 

(1) Possessor: cakdk^nim 'my good ones' 

(2) Person or object to which item is oriented: 

a\lyd 'It is early for him' {z\i 'early + y '3rd sing,' -f -o 'is'). 

Compare z^lwd 'It's early' 
b^Std 'it's enough for you' (b^s 'enough' -ft '2nd sing,' -f-d 'is' 

3.23, Adjective Diagram 

The following diagram shows the possible word structures for 
adjectives: 
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Bt0tYl 


definition 


plural 


pron. aufllx 


comparison 






.^n 








-ek 








^ "trln 



Pronoun 

Pronouns show distinction of person and nuxvibor. Syntactically, 
they differ from nouns in that nouns occur in agreement with verbs 
only in the third person, whereas pronouns occur in agreement with 
verbs in the first and second persons as well, 

3«31« Pronoun Inflection 

3.311, Person. Pronouns show first, second, and third persons. 
These forms are all suppletive, and are listed below. 

3«3I2, Number. Pronouns show two numbers, singular and plural. 
The plurals in the first and second persons are suppletive; only in the 
third person is the plural derived from the singular by the sufflxation 
of A^n/ (compare the plurals of nouns and adjectives). The pronoxins 
are; 

Singular Plural 

ist person m^n *I, me' 
2nd person t<5 'you' 
3rd person ^w *he, him, she, 
her, it' 

3 .32. Pronoun Subclasses 

3.321 . Vocative. Second person pronouns may receive the vocative 
suffix /Cd|Vwd/, which gives the pronoun added force in direct address, 
m^;a t<5wd *Don't do that, you I' (mrfk© sMon't dol') 

3>33, Pronouns with Pronominal Suffixes 

Pronominal suffixes may be added to pronouns, but only within 
larger utterances, such as clauses. This construction is described 
in 5*4, Displaced Suffixes, 

3,34, Pronoun Diagram 

The following diagram shows the possible word structures for pro- 
nouns: 

SI 



€md 'we, us* 

^wo 'you' 

dw^n 'they, them* 
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3.4. The Verb 



stem 


vocative 






to 





Veirbft^ when they constitute the entire utterance, must show the 
following categories by means of formal features: (1) person (Isti 2nd| 
3rd) and number (singular or plurail); (2) aspect (completive or incom* 
pletive)! (3) transitivity (transitive) or intransitive); (4) tense (presenti 
preterite, imperfect^ present perfect, past perfect) i (5) mood (indica* 
tive^ subjunctive, imperative); and (6) voice (active or passive). Verbs 
have two principal parts, with the past tenses based on the past stem 
and the present tense and the imperative mood based on the present 
stem] this is described under (4) Tenses. 

3.41. Verb Inflection 

3«^lli Person and Number. Person and number are indicated by 
means of suffixation in all tenses except the imperfect^ where infixa* 
tion obtains. Two sets of suffixes are usedj one for transitive verbs 
in the past tenses^ and another for adl other verbs. 

IVansitive verbs in the past tenses indicate person and number by 
the pronominal suffixes of 3.0 (3). Intransitive verbs in the past 
tenses and aU verbs^ both transitive and intransitive! In the present 
tenses indicate person and number by the Verbal Suffixea below i 



Ist person 
2nd person 
3rd person 



Singular Plural 

Cim Vhi Cin V^n 

Ci'(t) vy(t) C\n Vn 

-e(t) .a(t) Cin Wn 



The (A/) of the 2nd and 3rd singular is omissible: it may or may not 
be pronounced in usual discourse, without difference in meaning. Fbr 
the Ae(t)|-%(t)/ alternation in the 3rd singular, see 3.414 (2)| the 
Present Tense. Note that verbal suffixes are identical in the 2nd and 
3rd persons in the plural, and that the first person singular of the 
verbal suffixes and of the pronominal suffixes also arc identical. 

Intransitive verbs in the past tenses (as well as suffixes for pro- 
nominal goal in the past tenses) have a zero suffix in the 3rd singular. 

3.412. Aspect. £ach tense characteristically includes or omits 
the Incompletive aspect prefix /^e-/;^ this prefix occurs only in the 
indicative mood and never occurs in any other mood. Those tenses 
which receive it (the present and the imperfect) signal an action of 

^The prefix /'>d7 is peculiar to the dialect of Sulaimaniya itself; in 
all other dialects of Kurdish, even those of nearby communities, the 
prefix /ddV regularly occurs, as /doxdm/ *I eat\ 
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incompietive aspect; that in, the action Is one that is in progreas 
(/'>axrfm/ 'I'm eating^)i one that has not yet begun (/'ox<5m/ ^V\l eat> I'm 
going to eat')i or is a customary or habitually repeated action (^om\l 
folek '>9X<5m/ 'I eat every day.'). The other tenses are of completive 
aspect; that is, they describe a single completed action* as preteHte 
/xwirdim/ 'I ate'.l 

3.413. Transitivity. All verbs can be classified on a formal basis 
as to their transitivity (transitive or intransitive)} this distinction i^ 
manifested in (1) the person*number suffixes in the past tenses; (2) 
in the fact that only transitive verbs are inflected for passive voice 
(for which see 3.416); and (3) in the fact that only transitive verbs may 
show pronominal goal (for which see 3.421). In the past tenses, tran^ 
sitive verbs take the pronominal suffixes of 3.0 (3)| and intransitive 
verbs take the verbal suffixes of 2.411 with a sero suffix in the 3rd 
singular. In the present tense this feature is neutralised, all verbs 
taking the verbal suffixes of 3.411. 

The meaning of transitivity is a syntactic one: a transitive verb 
can take a direct object and an intransitive verb cannot (see 5.311). 

3.414. Tense. The verb has five tenses based on two related tense 
stems. On the present stem is based the present tense (as well as 
the imperative mood); on the past stem are based the preterite^ the 
imperfect, the past participle in /-u/ on which is based in turn the 
present perfect tense, and the past perfect. Tense stems are de* 
scribed first, with a description of each tense following. The following 
outline gives the first person singular of ihe various tenses of /xward«: 
xo-/'toeat': 

Present Stem: xo- 'eat^ 

Present Tense; ?9-x<5*m 'I eat' 

(Imperative Mood ! bi*x<5 'Eat!*) 

Past Stem: xward- *ato' 

Preterite Tense: 
Imperfect Tanse: 
(Past Participle: 
Present Perfect: 
Past Perfect: 

^Since each tense occurs in only one aspect, an alternative analysis 
is to set up not two sepa/rate categories of aspect and tense but a 
single category of aspect'tense, as incompletlve-present^ completive- 
preterite^ incompletive-imperfecti completive-present perfecti and 
completive-past perfect. 



xw^rd«im 'I ate' 
^p-m-xw^rd 'I was eating' 
xward*-d 'having eaten') 
xward*il»m*o 'I have eaten' 
xw^rd*ibu«m U had eaten' 
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(1) Verb Stoma , ^ Verb stems are divided primarily into two types: 
vowel stems (those ending in a vowel) and consonant stems (those 
ending in a consonant). This division permits generalisations descril>* 
ing the alternations between past and present forms. Numbers in 
parentheses Indicate the total number of items recorded for a given 
pattern when that number is small* 

(a) Past Stems in Vowels: 

Past Present 



1« 



2a » 



b. 



-i^ 0 

b9xll- 

blnl*--di- 

gozl- 

zanl- 

dizl- 

nusl- 

topl- 

kri- 

•a^ 0 

W98t^- 

tirs^ 
h^n^* 
2i^- 
sa- 

►a ^ •e 
go^i- 
geri- 
bra- 
na- 

^aws^- 



bdxl' 

lei- 

bin- 

goz- 

zan- 

diz- 
• 

nus- 
top- 
dr- 



wdst^ 

tirs- 

hen- 

2i*|Z. 

3" 



gofe- go?- 
gere-jger- 
bre-[br- 
ne-ln- 

'^awB^*|?aws« 



c, -a ^ -en (2 items) 
Ika- : Bken- 
ma- ! men^ 

d, -a ^.-d (1 item) 

da- : dd-ld- 



*to preeenti give' 

*to be lame' 

*to see* 

*to bite* 

*to know' 

^to steal' 

•to write* 

^to die' (animals) 

*to buy' 

'to stand' 
'to fear' 
'to bring' 
'to live' 
'to wake up' 

'to walk' 
'to relate' 
'to stop' 
'to put' 
'to swell up' 

'to break' 
'to remain' 

'to give' 



Werbs are listed by their two stems separated by a colonj with the 
past stem given first. If there is a vertical bar between two alternate 
present stems, the form to the right of the bar is the stem for the 
third singular only^ and the stem to the left of the bar is for the other 
forms of the present tense. 
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3a. •u'^,«u {3 items) 

fdrmvl- s ftfrmu. 'to honor^ (polite) 

drvl* J dru-|drw- 'to sew* 

Jd- I Ju«|jw- *to chew' 

b. -u'v,0 {Z items) 

c\J- 5 c- 'to go' * 

bu- ; b- 'to become' 

4. Irregular stems (2 items) 

hrf..,bu : hrf.,,Co|Vyd|yeti <to have' 
-bu- ; Cim|\hii ho-j b- 'to be' 

The verb for 'to have' Is inflected for person and number by 
infixing the pronominal suffixes of 3«0| as /htfmbu/ 'I had'; 
/hrfmo/ 'I have'; 3rd sing, is ^^yetl/ 'he has'. See SA for 
object of this verb. 
The verb for 'to be' will be referred to as the copula . It is a 
suffixed form in past tenses and suffixed or free in present; 
suffixed forms draw the stress to the previous syllable. 
Past tenses ; /-bu-/ takes verbal suffixes (with 3rd sing. zero)»a8 
gtfnjbum 'I was young' 
trump^bu 'It was an automobile.' 
Present tenset the suffixed forms have present meaning; inflect** 
ed by verbal suffixes of 3.411 except for 3rd slng.t 
Ctm \4n Cin V/n 

Ci(t) \^{t) Cin \^ 

Co|yeti ^ojilwo C^n \^ 

Tti the 3rd sing., the suffix is /-o/ after all consonants except the 
morpheme /y/'3rd sing, possessor'} where the suffix is /*eti/| 
the suffix is Ay^/ after all vowels except where the suffix 
is /-wo/, 
sdrb^zim 'I am a soldier.' 
i6 Myi 'Who are you?' (k^ = 'who?') 

b^So 'It's good.' 

asinyetl 'She is his wife.' (-y- s'his') 

drilyo 'It's a lie.' |dro = 'lie') 

avlwd 'It's early.' (zu = 'early') 

Present stem /ho-/ takes verbal suffixes, with /-yd/ in the 3rd 
sing.; means 'be, exist': 

^mott hiyn 'We also are (exist)' (-Is 'adso') 
/b-/ takes verbal suffixes^ has future meaning: 
8alek-i-1:^r U ?oblm 'Next year I'll be in Baghdad.' 

Summary for vowel stems: the great majority of verb steme in 
vowels end in /i/ or /a/, with a few in /u/ or /o/. In general, the /i/ 
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and /a/ of past stems alternate with zero in the present 8temi and the 
vowels hi and hi occur on both past and present stems of the verb. 

(b) Past Stems in Consonants; with the exception of the verb 
/ku2^n...ow&iku2^A...dw9/ Uo extinguish'^ all past stems show the past 
tenses morphemes /d/ or A/. The voiced dental stop /d/ regularly 
occurs only after voiced consonants^ voiceless A/ occurs elsewhere, 
but in one case occurs after the voiced flap /r/: /girt-:gr^/ ^to tak6\ 
The past tense morphemes generally alternate with zero in the presen 
Stem. This alternation between dental stop and zero is sometimes 
accompanied by a vocalic alternationi most often one between hi in 
the past stems and hi in the present stems. 

Past stems ending in one consonant are presented first, followed 
by those in two consonants and then by those in three consonants. The 
symbol C stands for any consonants D, for /d/ or /t/j S for hi or /g/; 

for hi or hl\ ai>d t, for AA The alternate present stem to the right 
of the vertical bar occurs only in the 3rd person eingulari Thus, 
/iSo-|8w./=/8o/ in /?oS(5m/ wash' and /8w/ in /^dSw^t/ <he washes'. 
Numbers in parentheses indicate the total number of items recorded 
for a given pattern when that pattern is small. 

Past ! Present 

1« Stems in one consonant 

a. -an'^--en (1) 

ku2^n...dW9 : ku2^n«..9wo ^to extinguish' 

b. Past stem in At/: Suppletion (2) 
hat-:ye-[y- *to come' 
wirt-:le-|i- *to say' 

2. Stems in two consonants . 
a. CD^ C {Major pattern) 



1) Without accompanying vocalic alternation 



end 




en 


: xwend-:xwen- 


*to read' 


(U 


end 




on 


: k^nd-:kdn^ 


*to take off 


(1) 


est 




es 


: fest-»:i^es« 


*to spin' 


(1) 


dwt 




ow 


: kdwt-:kdw- 


'to fall' 


(U 


o5t 


*V 


oS 


: froSt-:froS** 


*to sell' 


ID 


urd 




ur 


: burd*;bur- 


*to forgive' 


(1) 


With accompanying vocalic alternation 




and 




en 


: cand-:cen- 


Ho sow' 


(4) 


ard 




er 


: nard-:ner- 


*to send' 


(3) 


awt 




ew 


; palawt-:palew» 


Ho filter' 


(3) 


^nd 




en 


: s^nd-isen* 


Ho take' 


(1) 


49t 




i8 


: niSt'-tniS- 


Ho sit' 


(1) 


ird 




r 


: mird-:mr- 


Ho die' 




irt 
• 




r 


: girt-».gr 


Ho take, grasp' (1) 
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b. CD^ 0 (entire cluster alternates with zero) 
1) With accompanying vocalic alternation 



ard 


-No 


0 


s xward«;xc 


-|xw- 


^to eat' 


(1) 


\rd 




0 


: k^rd.!k9-|k- 


'to dOi make^ 


(0 


ist 




yo 


: bi8t'-:by0>]by« 


'to hear* 


(1) 


ist 
• 




0 


: xi6t-:xo*| 


X- 


'to pull> 


lU 


^8t 




u 


i n^8t-:nu- 


nw- 


'to sleep' 


(0 


^9t 




o 


: Stilt *lSo> 


Sw- 


'to wash* 


(1) 



c. St St 

1) Without accompanying vocalic alternation 

o&t ost ; post-ipost^ 'to press' (2) 

d. St*^ Z (voiceless sibilant and dental stop alternate with 

voiced sibilant) 
1) With vocalic alternation 

«St u£ I k«ftt-:ku91* 'to kill' (1) 

ast ez t parast-jpareai- 'to protect' {?) 

m ^ eX : f\UU[feiE- 'to sprinkle' (1) 

41t ^ : hawiit-:hawe2- 'to throw' (1) 

e. St 1 (entire cluster alternates with A/) 
1) Without vocalic alternation 

est el ; hest-:heU 'to permit' (I) 

f. Suppletlon 

wist- i dw^(t) 'to want' (1) 

3. Stems in three consonants 

a. ySf^ 0 (entire cluster alternates with zero) 
1) Without accompanyins vocalic alternati/)|i 

oySt o : foy8t-'^fo-!?o-(i*w* 'to go* (1) 
»ySt o ; goy9t*:go-]g- 'to arrive' (1) 

Summary for consonant stems: most consonant stems end in a 
dental stop: this stop may be preceded by onei twoi or no consonants* 
In general, the dental stop alternates with zero in the present stem. 
If the preceding consonant is a sibilanti the entire cluster alternates 
with zero in the present stem in many instances. These alternations 
are often accompanied by vocalic alternation^! the most usual being 
between /a/ in past stems and /e/ in present stems* 

1(2) The Present Tense. The present tense o£ the verb is formed 
of the incompletlve aspect prefix /^9-/plus the present stem plus the 
person-number suffix; for the latteri the verbal suffixes of 3.411 are 
used for all verbs except the verbs Avist*:dw€(t)/ 'to want' and 
/htf...buihtf...Co|^9|yeti/ 'to have'« The former verb is irregular in that 
it expresses person and number by the pronominal suffixes on both 
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stemsi infixing them between /'>o-/ and the atem in the present tenser 
/wistim/'I wanted' and /^omow^/ 'I want\ Fbr the latter verb« see 4 
on page S5. 

In this and the subsequent sections of the verb, /)Cward-;xo- |xw-/ 
*to eat' and /hat-;ye-}y-/ Ho come' wiH illustrate transitive and intran- 
sitive verbr respectively. The present tense of these verbs follows} 



xward*:xo-lxw-» *to eat' 



hat-iye-|y- *to come' 



^oxdm 


'1 eat» 


yem 


come* 


^oxdyt 


*you eat* 


yeyt 


*you come' 


^oxw^t 


^he eats* 


yet 


'he comes* 


^oxdyn 


*we eat' 


yeyn 


*we come* 


^oxdn 


*you eat* 


yen 


*you come* 


^W<5n 


*they eat' 


yen 


*they come* 



The verb /hat»:ye-|y«/ is irregular in the present tense in that the 
indicative mood does not prefix the aspect prefix /^o«/. 

In the 3rd singular^ all verbs take the suffix /-e(t)/ except those 
verbs whose present stems end in /-©/ or /-o/, which take /-at/. The 
alternation between two present stems, as /jFo-|fw-/, can be stated 
morphophonemlcally as /a +a >a/> /o + a > wa/, and /e+ e > e/ (see 2.311)4 
Thus, 

canf -izan« - ^oz^net 
JPoyat^jfo- - '^oJfw^t 
ktrd-sk© - ^ok^t 

hat-:ye- - y^t 



*he knows' 
^he goes* 
'he does* 
'he comes' 



The hi of the 2nd and 3rd singular is omissible; it is generally 
indicated in written Kurdish, but is usually omitted in speechi except 
that it is always pronounced when the form receives a suffixi as 
k^rdl ^ozini-^k^^rdl ^ozi^ it *Do you know Kurdish?* 
^9C^ 'He goes.* but ^dctftdw& 'He goes back.* 
The present tense describes any time other than past; the action 
is of incompletive aspect (see 3.412). A second person plural verb 
may be used with singular referent to show respect. 
The present tense is diagrammed as follows i 



^0- 




present 






stem 





pers. *num. 
suffix 



(3) The Preterite Tense . The preterite tense is formed of the past 
stem plus the person-^number suffixes as described in 3.411: transitive 
verbs take the pronominal suffixes and intransitive verbs take the 
verb^ suffixes with zero suffix in the 3rd singular. The transitive is 
of completive aspect, never taking the aspect prefix /^o-/. It names 
a single completed action in past tlxne; it cannot signify a progressive 
or habitually repeated action. It )jometimes names an action in future 
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time, one that is considered by the speaker to be certain to happenj 
as /d^oit cil bo om^rkd/ 'Your voice will go [lit., 'went') to America.' 
The following paradigms are in the active indicative: 



xw^rdim 
xw^rdi(t) 
xw^rdi 

xw^rdman 
xw^rdman 
xw^rdyan 



'I ate* 
*you ate' 
'he ate' 

'we ate' 
'you ate* 
'they ate* 



h^tim 
h^ti(t) 
h^t 

h^tin 
h^t^n 
h^tin 



'I came* 
'you came* 
'he came* 

'we came* 
'you came* 
'they came* 



The formation of the preterite tense is diagrammed as follows: 



past 
stem 



pers.«num. 
suffix 



(4) The Imperfect Tense. The imperfect always takes the aspect 
prefix /''o*/ placed before the stem. It occurs only in the indicative 
mood, but may occur in either voice . It formally shows transitivity in two 
ways: the person^number suffixes are different for transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs, and the arrangementof elements is different. Transitive verbs 
have the pronominal suffixes inserted before the stem; intransitive s 
take the verbal suffixes (with zero in the 3rd sing.) after the stem. 

The imperfect names a past progressive action, or rarely a past 
habitual action. In a contrary •to-fact situation it has conditional mean* 
ing, as /igiM '^Mink^y/ 'otherwise you would have drowned.' 



^omxw^rd 

^otxw^td 

^oyxw^rd 



'I was eating' 
'you were eating' 
'he was bating* 



^omanxw^rd 'we were eating* 
''otanxw^rd 'you were eating* 
^dyanxw^rd 'they were eating' 

The imperfect tense is diagrammed as follows: 

Transitive verbs: Intransitive verbs 



'^dh^tim 'I was coming' 

'^oh^ti(t) 'you were coming* 

'^oh^t 'he was coming* 

''dh^tin 'we were coming* 

''oh^tin 'you were coming* 

''dh^tin 'they were coming' 



1 person 




past 




Re- 




past 




person 


1 number 




stem 






stem 




number 



(5) The Past Participle. The past participle is an adjective derived 
from the past stem of the verb by the suffixation of /CtS[W^/; it does 
not receive inflection for degrees of comparison. It is of course not 
a tense, but has been included here because its formation is based on 
the past stem of the verb and because the present perfect tense is in 
turn based on it. The past participle can be formed from a stem which 
is either active or passive in voice. The examples presented here are 
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in the Active voices for passive formsi see 3,416, 

The paet participle signifies that the underlying notion of the verb 
haa taken placoi but without ref^iMnce to time or subject or object. 
Some Illustrations follow. 



J9 



Past >tem : 

xw^rd* 

h^t* 

^awsi» 

wasttf- 

ktrd. 

kitlt- 



•ate» 
'came' 
'swelled up* 
'stood up* 
'did, made^ 
'kUled* 



Pa>t partlciple i 

xwardd 'eateni having eaten* 

hatd 'having come* 

'^awa^w 'swollen^ pregnant* 

westtfw 'having stoodi standing* 

k^rdd 'having done* 

k^lt\i 'having kiUed* 



The past participle is diagrammed as foUowss 



past 
stem 



Cd|VW 



Pjf^^ent Perfect Tense . The present perfect consists of the paet 
stem plus the past participle suffix /Gd|WV plus the person-number 
suffix; transitive verbs show also the suffix Ao/ after the person^num* 
ber suffix. The distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs 
is manifested further in the person-number suffixeSj the former tak« 
tng pronominal suffixes and the latter taking the verbal suffixes (with 
Ao/in the third singular). This tense shows two moods, indicative and 
subjunctive (3.415) and both voices (3.416). 

The present perfect names not so much an action as a state or 
condition resulting from a completed action. The preterite names a 
single action completed In past time: fw^siiml 'I stood up*{ the present 
describes an action not yet completed! /?owtf8t|m/'I (will) stand up*; 
and the present perfect names a condition in present time resulting 
from a completed action; /wostiwim/ 'I am in the condition of having 
stood up* s 'I am standing, I am afoot*. Other examples are: 



d^ nist^ 'I sat down* 
n\ist 'he slept* 

h^t 'he came* 

soi^t dtfbu 'it was ten o'clock* 



d^ nistdm 'I*ve sat down* 
nustdo 'he*s asleep* 

hatdd 'he*s comej he*s here* 

sei^t dtfbuo? 'Is it ten o'clock yet?* 

Paradigms of the present perfect tense follow. 



'I have eaten* 
'you have eaten* 
'he has eaten* 



xwardvimo 
xwarddtd 
xwarddye 

xwarddmano 'we have eaten* 
xwarddtand 'you have eaten* 
xwarddyand 'they have eaten* 



hatiim '1 have come* 

hattCyt 'you have come* 

hatdo 'he has come* 

hattiyn 'we have come* 

hatdn 'you have come* ^ 

hatdn 'they have come* 
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The ptesent perfect tense is diagrammed as follows { 

Transitive verbs; Intransitive verbst 



past 
stem 



number | | stem I I | number 



(7) The Past Perfect Tense > The t)ast perfect is formed of the past 
stem plus the past perfect characteristic /-^bu*/ plus the pei^son-num« 
ber suffixes. It is of completive aspecti and distinguishes between 
Indicative and Subjunctive moods (3.415) and between active and passive 
voice (3.416). Person and numbf^- are indicated by the pronominal 
Suffixes on transitive verbs and by the verbal suffixes on intransitive 
verbs. , 

Like the preterite^ the past perfect names a single action completed 
in past timsi but it characteristically implies a subsequent action also 
in past time. Paradigms follow. 



xw^rdibum 

xw^rd^but 

xw^rdibuy 



'I had eaten' 
'you had eaten' 
'he had eaten' 



h^tibum 
h^t^buyt 
h^tibu 



*I had come' 
*you had come' 
*he had come' 



xw^rdibuman 

xw^rdibutan 

xw^rd^buyan 



'we had eaten' 
'you had eaten' 
'they had eaten' 



h^tibuyn 'we had come' 
h^tibun 'you had come' 
h^tibuit 'they had come' 

The past perfect tense is diagrammed as follows: 



past 
stem 




.^bu- 




person 
number 



3i415. Mood. The Kurdish verb has three moods: indlcativsi sub- 
junctive » and imperative. The Subjunctive and imperative are identi« 
fied in the positive by the prefix fhiC\by/\ in the negative the subjunc« 
tive takes only /ntf-/and the imperative takes only /mtf«/ (see 3.422 
for negation). The indicative is characterized by the aspect prefix 
/^^•/ in the present and imperfect tenses and by the absence of any 
of these prefixes in the preterite, present perfect, and past perfect 
tenses. The imperative is formed from the present stemi and the 
indicative and subjunctive are formed from both stems. 

The moods reflect, as it were, the relationship of the action or 
state expressed by the v^rb to reality as conceived by tho speaker{ 
•'real" versus *unreal*» The indicative names an action conceived of 
by the speaker as "real*: for example, a statement such as /'^^cim/ 
'I('ll) go'. Subjunctive names an "unreal" type of action; specifically^ 
it may be deliberative, as A>ic^m/ 'shall I go?'i or factitive (Indirect 
command), as A)ic^/ 'make him gol' The Imperative expresses a 
direct commandi as fb\c6/ 'got' The meanings and uses are described 
more fully under the various moods. 
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(1) The Indicative Mood . Verbs in the indicative mood are Identified 
by the aspect |>refix /^<»«/ in the present and imperfect tenees and by 
the absence Of this prefix as well as the absence of /blCjbV/ In the 
Other three tenses. In the case of negative verbsi the Indicative 
is identified by /ntf"/ in the present tense and by /ntf*/ in the other 
tenses. The indicative occurs in all tenses | all citations of verbs so 
far have beeHi except where otherwise noted* in the indicative* 

A verb in the indicative makes what the speaker offers as a state-' 
ment of facts or it may pose a questioni as indicated by intonation 
(2*32) or the presence in the utterance of an interrogative (3.453). 

A listing of the 1st singular indicative of /xwa¥d**sxo-lxw*/ Uo eat' 
and /hat**sye-*|y-/ Ho come' follows. The full conjugations given under 
the various tenses above illustrate the indicative forms of the other 
persons md numbers. 



(2) The Subjunctive Mood . The subjunctive is identified by the pre- 
fix /biCjbV/ (with the special alternant /bi-/ before /y/) in positive forms 
and by Ini^f in negative forms* It is further identified by /-ayo -bayo/ 
in the preterite and past perfect subjunctive* This mood occurs in all 
tenses except the imperfect* and shows distinction in voice and transi- 
tivity. The order of affixation is different for transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs in the preterite and past perfect subjunctive; for transitive 
verbs in both these tenses the person-number suffixes are inserted 
immediately before the stem* while for intransitive verbs they are 
inserted after the stem and before the /-ayd'^ -bayd/. 

The subjunctive names* in general, an ^unreal* type of action (cf. 
supra) . It may occur either as an element in a larger utterance or 
alone* the verb constituting the entire utterance. In the latter case* 
that is* when the verb in the present subjunctive constitutes the entire 
utterance* it may have a deliberative or a factitive meaning (cf. supra ). 
In the present perfect* the subjunctive expresses a theoretical possi- 
bility, as /J<Jy8ttbet/ *he might have gone^ 

In the larger utterance, the subjunctive regularly occurs after cer- 
tain conjunctions* which are listed in 3.452, or in a /ko/ clause with 
indefinite antecedent, as described in 5.4» In other contexts* it may 
indicate a wish or hopej as /b^ qdz^bit/ 'God protect you' (lit., 'may 
you be without misfortune^)* or a condition contrary to fact* as In 
/owbdrdtf b^ tdyano bimahyayo ''dbviyt b^ cwarp^/ 'If they had thrown 



Present 
Preterite 
Imperfect 
Pres. Perf 
Past Perf. 



xward-ixo-|xw- 
^oxdm 
xw^rd|m 
'^exwird 
xwarddmd 
xw^rd^bum 



hat-jye-|y- 
y^m 
h^tim 



"^ohit^m 
hatcCm 



h^tibum 
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that rock at yoU| you would have become a quadruped.' (Ayan 
b^aliyay^/ « ^had they throv.'n\ preterite eubjunctive of /matf«smal«/)» 
IbUowing are the paradigms of the tubjunctlve in the four tense e In 
which it occurs, preceded iv each case by a formation dUgram. Note 
thati of the four tenaes, the present and the present perfect show no 
formal distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs. The v^tb 
/hat-iye-|y-/ has the irregular subjunctive stem /e-/ in the present 
tense. 

Present Subjunctive; 



b}C|bV 




present 
stem 




person 
number 




bi- 
b« 


xo- 
e« 


•m B b^dm <Shall I eat?* 
•m s b^m 'Shall I come?^ 


bixdm 
bixdyt 
bixw^t 




b^m 
b^yt 
b4i 





bix<5yn 

bbc<5n 

bjxdn 

Preterite Subjunctive : 

Transitive Verbs 



b^yn 

b^n 

b^n 



Intransitive Verbs 











1 pers. 
1 num. 




past 
stem 




-ay©*^ 1 
-bayd 


-m- xward 
B 'had I eaten' 


-ayo 



0 



b^mxw^rdayo 

bitxw^rday^ 

bixw^rday^l 

bimanxw^rdayd 

bitanxwdrdayd 

biyanxw^rdayo 

Present Perfect Subjunctive; 



0 



past 
stem 



pers. 

num. 



ayo^ 
-bay0 



hat- -m- 
'had I come' 

bih^tmayd^ 

bih^titayd 

bjh^tayo 

bih^tinayd 

bih^tnayd 

bih^tnayo 



-ayo 



past 




-ib- 




person 


stem 






number 



^Fbr a morphophonemic statement of the assimilation of /i/ to /i/ 
and the syncope of /i/ in these and subsequent forms, see 2.312* 
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xward- .^b- 
hat« -ib* 

xwrfrdib|m 

xw^rdibit 

xw^rdibet 

xwitrd^bin 
xw^rdjbin 
xw^rdjbjn 

Past Perfect Subjunctive ; 

Transitive Verbs 



•*lni tt xwitd{h\m^ might have eaten' 
•jm « h^t^b^ '1 might have come* 

htCt^bUn 

h^tjbit 

h^Ctjbet 

h^t|bin 
h^tiMn 
h^t|bjn 

Intransitive Verbs 



















0 


pers. 

num. 




past 
stem 




«|bu»ayd 




past 
stem 




.|bu» 




pers, 

num. 




-ay a 



«m- xward -ibwayo 
« *l would have eaten' 

b|mxw^tdibwayd^ 

bitxwi(rd|bwayd 

bixw2(rd|bwayo 

b{manxw^rdibwaya 

bjtanxw^rd|bwayd 

biyanxw2(rd|bwayd 



hat* -ibu* -m- -aya 
a *I would have come' 

h^t^bumay^ 
h^tjbuytayd 
h^tjbwayo 

h^tibuynaya 

h^tibunayo 

h^tibunayo 



The copula forms the subjunctive in the present tense on the stem 
/b-A in the preterite on /bCf«.,.aydA and in the past perfect on /b\lb-A 
The subjunctive prefix /b^«/is usually omittedi as 
tfg^r Uw^bim ^if I am there^ 
b^&u bvlbe 'he might have been' 

(3) Imperative Mood» The imperative is formed on the present 
stem, which receives the prefix /biC|bV/ and a suffix for number: 
/C^|V0/for the singular and /Cln|>A\/ for the plural. The l\t of /b^-/ 
is often omitted, as (D)A>it^'^ (N)ble/ 'say IM see 2.312, 

The imperative expresses a direct command. The illustrations 
are of vowel stems and of consonant stems, with plural forms given 
in parentheses. 

xward -:xo«[xw* 'to eat* bix<J (b^xdn) 'eat I' 

f^rmu-:f^rmu« 'to honor' f^rmu (ftfrmun) 'Please M (polite 

request, usually without b\*) 

^The present perfect subjunctive can be alternatively analyzed aa 
Past Stem plus /-J-/ plus the present subjunctive of /bu^:b-/ 'to become.' 

In the past perfect subjunctive too the form of Intransitive verbs can 
be analyzed as Past Stem plus /-l-/plus the past indicative of /bu-:b./ 
plus AayoA 
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da*:d0«|d« 
hena«:hen« 



gtrt-sgr. 



'to »ay' 
'to do, make' 
'to live* 
'to give* 
'to btlng^ 



'to take* 



h\l6 {h\Un) 'aayl 

bidtf (b\din) 
bihtfno (b|h«nOn) 

ed to b<ne(n)i see 2.323 and 

2.312) 

b^gytf (Mgrtfn) 'take I* 



'doM 

'(long) live I* 
'glvel' 

'bring I * (contract- 



'come' 

'gol' 

'bel» 



The following verbs have ir];egular imperative stomss 

hat«tye«|y» 'to come' wdr- : w<(ro (wtfron) 
cu«»:c* 'to go* CO* \ bled (bjctfn) 

-bu*:Cimiho-;-*b« 'to be* b- : h{h4 (bjb^n) 
ho...bu:ho..,Co|VVo 'to have* { ho.<.b6:ho..«b)n *-* in the imper* 
ative of this verb^ the pronominal suffixeCi here expressing person 
and number of the possessor, are infixed after /h9*/i the sxxffix^d 
forms Abe/ and /h\n/ of this imperative form indicate that that 
which is possesed is 3rd singular or 3rd plural respectively, as 

htftbe 'Have (sg) it I* 

hdt^nbe 'Have (pi) it I* 

htftb^n 'Have (sg) them I * 

hot^bin 'Have (pi) them I* 

The prefix fb\C\W/ is usually omitted in speech, especially before 
voiceless consonants, as 



'Go away I * 

'Fill it up I* (piJf a 'full*) 

'Be a good mani* (pyaw»i»cak s 'good man*) 



li CO 
pHko 

pyaw»i«c&b» 

3.4l6> Voice> All forms cited so far are in the active voice. Tran- 
sitive verba show also a passive voice in all tenses and all moods. 
The passive infinitive occurs only in the written language. Passive 
forms are derived from the present stem of the verb: to this are 
aifixed, in the following sequence, the passive characteristic /r/, the 
thematic v6wel (/a/ for past tenses and /e/ for the present stem), and 
the verbal suffixes of 3.411. In the following diagram of passive forma, 
parentheses indicate features which may or may not occur, depending 
on the particular tense and mood: 



(^^-) 


pres. 






per 8. 


(tense 


(b^) 


stem 


r 


6 


num. 


Signs) 



While only transitive verbs receive passive inflections, these 
inflections themselves are exclusively those that intransitive verbs 
regxilarly take. And while passive forms are regularly based on the 
present stem of the verb in question, the passive form itself may 
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•how a past atom (with thematic Vowel /a/) or a present stem (with 
thematic vowel /e/)i Thus: 

kiiit<':ki»2- < to kill' - Passive stem: \wttt» 

Present Passive: ktr2r^« ^ ^ok^Hr^m <I am killed' 
Past Passive: Vxtlvi- - k^Srim 'I was killed' 

The following passive forms are irregular: 

(1) passive based on past rather than present stem of verb« as 

Verb Passive Stem 

W^*ile-|l- 'to say' w^tr- - '^dwiitr^ 'it is said' 

blst-:by^-lby- 'to hear' bistr- - bistriwo 'it has been 

heard' 

wist-:ow^(t) 'to want' wlstr* - v/iaiti 'it was wanted' 

{Z) the vowel of the present stem varies with zero of the passive 
sten\> as 

bird<*ibd-jb* 'to carry' br- 
kjrd-jko-jk- 'to do, make' kr- 
da*tdd-|d« 'to give' dr- 

(3) there is a vocalic alternation between the present and the 
passive stems, as 

xward-:xo-l3Cw- 'to eat' xur-- 

and (4) zero vowel of the present stem varies with vowel of the 
passive stem, as 

girt*:gr-. 'to take' gir- 

Voice denotes the relationship between the subject (for which see 
5.21) and the action of the verb: the verb in the active voice has as 
the goal (or direct object of the verb, for which see &.22) something 
other than the subject; a passive verb, on the other hand, is one whose 
subject is also the goal of its action, as 

^©hen^m 'I bring' ^©henr^m 'I am brought' 

In some cases the passive has a potential meaning, as 

'^©kJfenJf^ 'It is rubbed off or 'it can be rubbed off 
twani«:twan> 'to be able' : ^©twanr^ 'it is possible* 

On the basis of the present passive stem in /re-*/ and the past 
passive stem in /ra/ there can be formed all five tenses in the indic- 
ative, the present and the preterite in the subjunctive, and the imper- 
ative. These all receive the verbal suffixes of 3.411. 

Fbllowlng is the passive of /xward-ixo-|xw-/ 'to eat': 
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Present Tenset 



Indicative 



'I am eaten» 
I am pestered 
to death* 



''dxur^m 
^oxurrfyt 
^oxurtft 

Preterite Tense ; 

xur^ *l was eaten^ 

xur^yt 

xur^ 

xur^yn 

xur^n 

xur^n 

Present Perfect Indicative: 



'I have been 
eaten 



xur^w^m 
xuriwit 
xur^wo 

xur^Avin 
xur^win 
xar^win 

Imperfect Indicative ; 

^9xur^ 'I was being 



^^xur^yt 
^dxur^ 

"^oxur^yn 

'^dxur^n 

'^oxur^n 



eaten' 



Subjunctive 

bjxur^m Hhat I be eaten' 

bjxur^yt 

bjxur^t 

bixuttfyn 

b^xur^n 

b^urtfn 



b|xur^ayo ^had I been eaten' 

b^ur^ytayd 

bixur^yo 

b^ur^ynay^ 

b^ur^naye 

bixur^naye 

Past Perfect Indicative: 



xur^bum 
xur^buyt 
xur^bu 

xur^buyn 

xur^bun 

xur^bun 

Imperative ; 

bixur^ 
bixurtfn 



'I had been eaten' 



^be eaten I' (sg) 
<be eaten!' (pi) 



yn Bi Participle; 

xur^w 'having been eaten' 



(Infinitive ; xur^n *!:o be eaten') 
3.42. !^on»infIectional Processes* 



Verbs constituting an entire utterance can Indicate goal and nega- 
tion by means of affixes. While these are not matters of inflection, 
they are closely related to the inflections of verbs, and are described 
in this section. 

3.421. Pronominal Goal . Any transitive verb except /twanl*;twan-/ 
^to be able* can indicate pronominad goal, i.e., the person and number 
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of the direct object of the verbi in any tense and moodi The afflxee 
expressing pronominal goal in the present tense are different from 
those of the other tensees in the present tensei the pronominal suffixes 
of 3.0(3) are inserted immediately before the stem. The following 
illustrations are based on the form /^dn^se(t)/ <he knowsi is acquainted 
with', from /nasi-mas-/ Uo know'j 



Indicative Moodi 



Subjunctive Moodi 



'^^mndCee 

^otn^se 

^oyn^se 

^omann^se 
'^otann^se 
^oyann^se 



*he knows me' 
'he knows you' 
*he knows him* 

*he knows us' 
'he knows you' 



'he knows them* 



b^mn^se Uet him know me* 
bjtn^se 'let him know you' 
binrfse 'let him know him' 

'let him know us' 
'let him know you' 



'let him know them' 



bimann^se 
bitann^se 
biyann^se 

Imperative Mood : blmniso 'becom*e (sg) acquainted with me I ' 
bimit^B^n 'become (pi) acquainted with me i ' 

All other tenses use the pronominal suffixes of 3.0(3) for Subject and 
the verbal suffixes of 3.411 for object, with seero suffix in the 3rd 
singular. The order of suffixation is different in the imperfect tense 
from the other tensesi in the imperfect, the subject affix immediately 
precedes the stem (as it does when there is no suffix for goal) and 
the object suffix follows the stem, as in 



^oyk^lt 'he was killing' 



'he was killing me' 
'he was killing you (sg)' 



^oyk^Stlm 
?oyk49tit 
'^dyK49tin 'he was killing us' 
^omank^St 'we were killing (him)' 
''dmank^Stit 'we were killing you (sg)' 
^dtankt^Stin 'you (pi) were killing them' 

In the preterite, present perfect, and past perfect tenses, the sub- 
ject and object suffixes are both suffixed. In the following, all exam* 
pies are from the preterite tense of /bini«sbin-/ 'to see': 

(1) In general, the subject suffix precedes the object suffixi 



blnlmlt 
binlttm 
binimanin 

binitanin 
Exceptions are; 



'I saw you (sg)' 
'you (sg) saw mt ' 
'we saw you (pi); 
we saw them' 
'you (pi) saw us' 



binlyanin 

binitin 

binimanit 



'they saw us' 
'you (sg) saw us' 
'wc saw you (sg)' 



(2) The 3rd singular subject suffix always follows the other suffix: 
binfmi 'he saw me' 
binfti 'he saw you (sg)' 
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binlni^ 



'he aaw usj he taw you (pi); he saw them' 



(3) The l6t singular always precedes a plural suffix, regardless 
of which i^i subject and which is objectt 
binimtan *you (pi) saw me' 
binimyan Uhey saw ma' 
binlmin <I saw them' 

These same rules obtain for the present perfect and past perfect 
tenses; a few examples are given for each of these tenses: 



Present Perfect ; 

xward\£m9 have eaten' 

xward\ltano •you (pi) 

have eaten' 

Past Perfect ; 

xw^rd^bum had eaten^ 



: xward\Im|n 'I have eaten you (pl)'^ 

I have eaten them' 
: xwardiltanin •you (pi) have eaten us' 



: xwdrd^bumi •he had eaten me' 
xw^rd^bumit •! had eaten you (sg)' 
xwdrdibutanin •you (pi) had eaten ud' 

3.422. Negation. The negative prefixes are /n^-A /mrf-/, and 

/ni-A In addition to their basic meaning of denying of the realization 
of the action or state denoted by the verb, these various prefixes also 
signal tense and mood. 

in the present tense, /n^-/ is in opposition to the /^9*-/ of the indic- 
ative mood and /ntf is in opposition to the /bU/ of the subjunctive^ 
and in the imperative, /mtf*^/ is in opposition to /b|*A Thus** 

Present Tense: 



Indicative: 



^©x<5m •I eat' 
n^om 'I do not eat' 



Subjunctive : bix<5m 'shall I eat?' 

n^xom 'shall I not eat?' 



Imperative : bix<5 
m^xo 



'eat!' 

'do not eat! ' 



y^m 
n^yem 

b^m 
n^yem 

w^rd 
m^ye 



'I come' 

'^ do not come' 

'shall 1 come?' 
•shall 1 not come?' 

'come I' 

'do not come!' 



The negative imperative of /hat":ye- |y-/ is irregular in that it is based 
on the present stem /ye-/ rather than on the imperative stem Avor-/ 

The prefix /ni-/ occurs only in the present tense and with two verbs: 
(1) the present negative of Abu-:Cim |\Vii;ha-b-/ 'to be' is /ni-/ plus the 
verbal suffixes with Ad/ in the 3rd singular, as /nim/ 'am not'; /niyd/ 

^Through regular morphophonemic proces.ses, /i +1 > i/ (see 2.311) 
and /i^\>i/ (see 2.312). 

^That is, 'I have pestered you to death/ etc. 
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not^} and (2) the preoent negative of /htf.i.buthtf...C9|\Vd/ ^to have' 
is /niii/ plus the verbal suffixes with Ayeti/ in the itd singular plus 
the suffix Ao/ (except that /-^Z does not occur in the 3rd singular)^ as 
/nlmo/ do not haveS /nlyeti/ 'he does not have^ 

In Ml tenses Other than the presSnti the negative prefix is exclu* 
aively /ntf*/. hi-/ is in opposition to the fb\'f of the subjunctive^ but 
not to /^©A which it precedes. Transitive verbs in the negative in the 
past all take the regular pronominal suffixes immediately after the 
negative suffix (in the positive the person-number suffixes follow the 
8tem)| intransitive verbs in the past are of the same formation in the 
negative as in the positive except for the addition of the negative 
prefix. These formations are summaria&ed in the following chaytst 



Transitive Verbs i 



tense 




pers. 

num. 




past 
stem 


-^bu- 


u 


-e 


illustrations 
Ist sing. ind. 


pret* 


X 


X 




X 








n^mxward 'I 
didn't eat' 


impf* 


X 


X 


X 


X 








nim'^dxward '1 
wasn't eating* 


pres.pf . 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


ntfmxwardwe 'I 
haven't eaten' 


pastpfi 


X 


X 




X 


X 






ntfmxward^bu 'I 
hadnH eaten* 



Intransitive Verbs; 



tense 


ntf. 




past 
stem 


-Jbu- 


-u- 


pers. 
num. 


illustrations 
1st sing. ind. 


pret* 


X 




X 






X 


n^hatim «I 
didn't come' 


impf. 


X 


X 


X 






X 


nrf^ohatim *I 
wasn't coming' 


pres.pf. 


X 




X 




X * 


X 


ntfhatum '1 
haven't come' 


pastpf* 


X 




X 


X 




X 


n^hat^bum <I 
hadn't come' 



3.43. Summary of Verbal Features 



Those verbal features for which the various tenses are inflected 
are summarized in Figure 2 on the following page. 
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totta 


p6r 8 » 


num 1 


aapQct 


transit 
tlvlty 


mood 


voice 


pron 
goal 


negation 


InC* 


cpl» 


Indi 


sub» 


act. 


pa8» 


no 






pre8 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




pret 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






impf 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 






pr60pf 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






pastpf 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Imptv 


2nd 


X 


X 




X 






X 


X 


X 






X 


paat 
part 
















X 


X 




X 


X 





Figure Z Summary of Verbal Features 

3>S« Particles 

Words which do not have characteristic inflections (indeclinables) 
are particles . These are subdivided into interjections , conjunctions , 
interrogative a, numerals , prepositions , adverbs , demonstratives, and 
relatives . The basis for these subdivisions Is distribution in the 
utterance - a syntactic rather than a morphological criterion. As the 
criteria are distributional rather than formal, the demarcation between 
the subdivisions of particles Is not always clear-cut and unambiguous. 
Thus, there are instances of a single word, e.g. /dwal/ 'after (wards)', 
filling the distributional patterns of both conjunction and preposition; 
or of a word, as /\>\n/, At;\ctioning either as a noun (= 'bottom') or as 
a preposition (s 'under'). Another type of inter sectioning of syntactic 
£unctions Involves adjectives, as /c^/ 'good', which can fill the dls* 
trlbutlonal patterns of adverbs* 

Not only do particles have zero features, but they Are different 
from the other form classes also in that they constitute a limited form 
class whose members can be listed exhaustively, whereas the other 
four form classes are open, or unlimited in the number of members 
occurring in them. In the following sections all particles occurrring 
in the corpus have been listed. Although particles are never declined, 
they may receive displaced pronominal suffixes (see 5.4). But, even 
here, interjections and conjunctions never participate in this construc- 
tion. 

3«51« Interjections 

Interjections are particles which never receive either Inflections 
or pronominal suffixes. They are generally initial in the utterance 
and usually constitute the entire utterance. They are conventional 
ve^alizations of emotions: surprise, delight, etc. 
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iy 

hiit (more formad); it hi, iy (lesa 
(ormU)j tfre, orewtflU (emphatic) 
ciryd 
64, My 

hi 

mtfr^bd 

n4'>i ntfxer (emphatic) 
oxiy 

ixwi**- tuxwj 

3»52« Conjunctions 

Conjunctions, like interjectionsi never receive alfixeSj not even 
pronominal suffixes. However ^ while interjections tend to be complete 
utterances in themselvesi conjunctions characteristically introduce 
a clause, certain of them even governing the mood of the verb In the 
following clause. Listed below are the conjunctions occurring in the 
corpus with meanings and illustrative utterances. Those in the first 
group may be followed by verbs in either indicative or subjunctive 
mood» and those in the second group are followed only by verbs in the 
subjunctive . 

(I) Conjunctions followed by either indicative or subjimctive; 
b^iam •but': 

b^lam nizan^m k^yt *But I don't know who you are.* 
b^lku (a) with present tense and especially with the preterite 
this means future possibility: 'might'; 
bdlkuimSdw barl 'It might rain tonight' (bar! = ^it rained') 

(b) 'but' (in contradiction to previous statement): 
4m^ spi nSo, b^lku f^5o 'This is not white, but black,' 
cifokd'^ c\ioki 'because': 

ciigkd hlc^ ndCwe 'Because I don't want anything.' 
^gino 'otherwise': 

4gin9 '^9x\nkiy 'Otherwise you would have drowned.' 
krf (a) 'when': 

k^ g^njbum cvimo b^g^ 'When I was young I went to Baghdad.' 

(b) 'if (with preterite tense in same clause): 
k4 klcimbu nasrtn "^oWm <lf 1 have a daughter^ I'll call 
her Nasrtn. 




IZ 



*ahM (regret) 
*bravol' 

• yes' 

'cheerio I' (a toast) 
(asseverative, occurring only wi 
verbSi as in/dtf b^fo/ ^go onl') 
'alasi woe' 
•ahal' (triumph) 
'hello' 
'no' 

'here's to you' (a toast) 
'ahl' (delight) 
'Indeedl' (aurpriee) 
'I sayl' (accosting) 
'hurry up J' 



|c) «that*j 

enii ko U\m aiJro.., <Now that I have a lot of work...^ 
t^n^not 'woU,th«n' (to resume topic after interruption): 

toninot '^^iin bo dwrf.i-pa» inird^nil xrflk p^y p bjkonln, r^y 
flpard\i0 ko... <Well, then, they say that, hi >rder for people 
to laugh at him even after his death, he requested that...' 
Wrf^ Cu[W^ *and' {wrf occurs in a more formal form of speech): 
x6y amadrf ^oki wrf j^l-i-pak lobrfr '^oki ^He gets himself 

refdy and puts on clean clothes.' 
Xtnll hrfyow 2anU hrfyo 'There is also woman and there is 
also pain.* (Proverb) I.e., women can be a pain, 
wrfk *al' 

wrfk ^oUn, kurd zlrrfkin *Ae they say, the Kurds are clever.* 

(2) Conjunctions followed only by verb In subjunctives 
b^ *let, have' (indirect command): 

hi broyn *Let*s go I ' 

hi bet ^Have him come.* 
b^Bk^ 'maybe (so), probably* 

bifik}m blkrjm <(I think that] maybe 1*11 buy it.* 
rfgor 'if* 

rfgor nrftwanlm, cl pkrfm 'If I*m not able to, what shall 1 do?* 
hoti ^U'^ h0t^u 

(a) 'until': 

hoti b^mr^m 'until I die' 

(b) 'the more. ..the more': 

gdm hota q\llbe mdUy xdso h6 Insan 'The deeper a lake is 
the better swimming it is.' (lit., 'lake as -far -a.*; it-be- 
deep its -swimming is -good for man') 
mtfgor 'unless. If not* (after negative verb): 

8owin-i-tlr, UpaX nd, k4z niblnit lo dorowo - m^gor sinem^ 
n^bet 'On other nights, after nine, you won't see anybody 
outdoors - unless It's at the movies.' 
frfo^ 'maybe* (uncertain possibility): 

f yi[i^ Mkrjm 'Maybe I'll buy It [and maybe not].' 
x6tg9 'would that's 
^ xo^gd hQm\l Sow )famaz£tnbway9 'Would that every night 
were RamazanI* 

3*53. Interrogatlves 

Interrogatives are usually initial in the utterance, but occur medial- 
ly in utterances when they introduce bound clauses (see 5,41). A 
feature peculiar to interrogatives is that they have a syntactic as well 
as a lexical meaning: signalling questions (see 2.232). 

A special member within this class of particles is (D) /^yd/, which 
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it rare in coUoqul&l Kurdish* occurring mostly in writing. It is 
always initial in the utterance; it has no lexical meanin|( but serves 
only to signal an interrogative utterance, 

Interrogative^ differ further from interjections and conjunctions in 
that they may receive* for the most part* pronominal suffLxes* and 
may be the subject or object of the verb. The first group of interrog^ 
atives below are those which occur as subject or object of verb. 

(1) Those occurring as subject or object of verb: 
cl *what?' 

crfnd'v ctfo*^ crfn ^how much? how many?' 
<which?' 

W 'who? whom?' 

kwrf'^kwi 'where?* 

(2) Those never occurring as subject or object: 
(D) iy© (interrogative particle) 

brfci ^ bd; bocl- 'why?* (see below for bocl-) 
c6n 'how?* 
My 'when?* 

The interrogatives /kw^'^kwi/, /kim/, and /b6ci'^b6; bocl-/ occur 
with the pronominal suffixes* /bocl-/ taking the copula suffix Ao/as 
well. The resultant meanings vary with the particles* as follows: 
/k^f or fkw4/ plus pronominal suffixes receives partitive meaning* 
as 

kw^t ""oyeS^ 'What part of you hurts? Where are you 
hurting?* 

k^yan h«rt 'Which of them came?* 

The pronominal suffix added to /bocl*/ has the meaning of referent; 
this construction can be (1) a request for meaning or (2} a rhetorical 
question* as 

boctto (J) *Why do you want it?* or 

{Z) 'Why should you want it?* 

3.54. Numerals 

While only thirty-one discrete forms occur in the corpus* these 
thirty^one forms may be combined according to fixed patterns to 
permit an infinite number of combinations. These forms and the 
formulas for composing numeral compounds /.ollow« 

A numeral specifies quantity of discrete vnits« The cardinal^ are: 





'1' 


Bast 


«6' 


yaaz^ yanzdtf 






«2' 


hawt 


•7' 




«12» 


»4 


«3' 


trait 


*8' 




•13' 


cw^r 


•4' 


n<5 


'9' 


cwardi 


'14' 




«5» 


dS 


•10' 




•15' 
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•16' 


el 


'30' 




•80' 




'17' 


C<1 


•40' 


nawtfd 


•90' 




'18' 


p»nJ«C 


•50' 


Vtfd 


MOO' 


nozdtf 


<19' ' 




«60' 


h92i(r 


'1000' 


blst 


<20' 




«70' 


m|lycfn 


'million' 










bjlyiln 


'billion' 



While the numbers 11-19 seem In general to be composed of 
the unit plus /dtf/, only /cwardtf/ shows this origin without modification. 
/h^yyi '^^vd4/ and fix^ldi/ show morphophonemic changes, /no*2»d9/ 
shows the addition of an analogical element, and the others show the 
ii^sertion of Aan-£-/ between the unit and A(d)o/. Thus, except for 
/cwardtf, it is simpler to treat these as discrete forms. 

3.541. Compound Numerals . Compound numerals are formed 
according to the following rules of composition; 

(1) Cardinals over /Wst/ 'twenty' are formed by listing the desired 
numerals in descending order and suffixing /Cu|W/ 'and' after each 
numeral except the last^ as 

stfdu Ustu dti *\ZZ* 

(2) If /Cu|Wv/ is omitted, the product o( the two numerals is indi* 
cated, as 

Ust hd2^r '20,000' 
dwanztf^onj^ 'twelve 50' s' 

Some examples of compound numerals are; 

slw s^ *33> fidu ndwrfdu ytfk '191* 

c\lu p^nj '45' 9rfdu Be^t '360' 

hos^ru no frfdu ponj^w cw^r '1954' 

3.542. Numerals plus Pronominal Suffixes. Pronominal tjuffixes 
appended to nur ierals indicate a partitive relationship} only the plural 
nutiixpB occur. 

dtfyan 'two of them' bistyan 'twenty of them' 

3.55. Prepositions 

Prepositions are particles which occur only in nominal phrases, 
preceding the head of the phrase (for which see 5.11). The h^ad of 
the phrase may be not only a free form (noun, pronoun, etc.) I)ut also 
a pronominal suffix of 3.0 (3). Only two prepositions show morphemic 
alternants: Ad|le/ 'in, at, from' and A>9|pe/ 'to'; see simple pieposi* 
tions below. The allomorphs /le/ and /pe/ occur with pronominal 
suffixes and Ad/ and /bd/ occur before nouns: e«g., /bo b^wkim/ 'to my 
father' and /p€y/ 'to him'r Included among prepositions too is the post- 
position /C9|Vr9«..(dWd)/, a discontinuous form (see below)« 
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The preposition indicates the relationship between the head of the 
nominal phrase and the rest of the utterance. 

Prepositions may be simple (consisting of a single morpheme) or 
cpntpound (consisting of a simple preposition and a noun or another 
preposition)! Some prepositions may take /-©wo/ or Ada'v -ta'^ -a/ 
appended to the object of the preposition to £orm a discontinuous 
preposition. Sufflxation of /-owo/ or the locative /-da*^ -ta -a/ does 
not create a new meaning for the resultant discontinuous prepositioni 
but merly fixes one of the several meanings of the original simple 
prepositioni 

3. 35h Simple Prepositions . A list of simple and discontinuous 
formSj if any, follows; suffixes in parenthesis may or may not occur 
with the simple preposition to form a discontinuous prepositionj as 
/lo...da/ 'in' (as opposed to Mn, at, from'). 

hi 'against, in opposition to': 

hdwleri ba mril^k n^were 'An Erbilite doesn't dare against 
a chicken* (Proverb) (i.e., he's very cowardly) 
biy 'for the price of^ 

^m9 bay c^ndd 'How much does this cost?' 
bi--bdbi 'without' 

be (^ql 'without intelligence, stupid^ 
bdjpe (1) Ho' after expressions of discourscj giving* etc.: 

bd qad^r ^©Wmj c6ni 'I say to Qadir, •How are you?** 
{Z) 'with* (means) (-dW9) 

bd aw -i -sard fU\i b^t^So 'Shave with cold water I' 

(3) Un' (with name of language): 
bd k«rdi 'in Kurdish' 

(4) 'during* 

bd 5tfw 'at night, by night* 

(5) (adjectival expression): 
bd quw^t 'strong' 

(6) (oaths) 

bd xwat 'By God! Indeedl ' 

(7) (purpose) 

h^t bd krinl *He came to buy it' (krin s to buy) 
bo (1) (indirect object): 'to, for*: 
'^dyd^m bo td 'I'll give it to you.' 

(2) 'intended for, as': 

bo jwani 'as an ornament' 

(3) *to' (dwd): 

'^dcim bo ba2^r(dwd) 'I*m going to the market.' 
dwiCy 'after' (time) 

dw^y du sdi^t 'after two hours' 
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C9[Vr9...(dwo) Ho' Co|Vro is suffixed only to verbs, and owo may 
or may not occur after the object of the prepo* 
sition, as 

'^rfcmo ba2^row9 •I'm going to the bazaar*' 

b^gtfrd k9rk\fk ^Arrive at KirkukI ' (big^ s ^arrive!') 
hot^ 'up to, ail far as' 

h9t^ k9rk^ fiy k^rd 'He fled as far as Kirkuk*' 
l9|le (l) 'in, at' (•da'^ -ta-^ -a) 

I9 9tfwek*i-2|stl(nda 'on a winter's night' 
(2) 'from' (-0W9) 
* I9 2\irdk9w9 'from th^ room' 

pai 'after' (time, place) 

pa2 niw9fd 'after noon' 
pel 'before' (time, place) 

pe2 niw9fd 'before noon' 
wrfku 'like' 

wrfku rfm9 'like this' 

3*552. Compound Prepositions « Compound prepositions are com- 
posed of /I9/ or A>d/ plus a noun, usually monosyllabic, or another 
particle, as /I9 niw/ (noun) 'inside,' Ae p^8/ (preposition) 'after/ 
These too may optionally form discontinuous compound prepositions 
in A9W9/ and Ada a/ without acquiring new meanings. There is one 
compound preposition in /b9/, which is listed firstj then follows a 
listing of compound prepositions in A®/* 

bdstfr (oaths) (s^r s 'head'): 

bdS9r ciw 'At your servicel' (lit., 'by {my] eyes', a 
formal response to a request) 
l9b^r (b^r = 'front') 

(1) 'because of': 

l9btfr ^m9 'because of this, therefore' 

(2) 'on one's person' 

Ub^ri '>9k£: 'He puts it on, wears it' 

(3) 'within oneself (9W9) 

l9b^r x<5y9w9 w*l 'He said to himself 
l9bin 'beneath' (b^n = 'bottom') 

lebin trumpel9k^ 'beneath the car' 
l9gil 'with' (accompaniment) (da^ a) 

ttiin l9g9l \6 y^m 'I'll come with you.' 

This preposition may receive two pronoun objectSj in which' 
case it means 'to be tailking with, addressing', as in 
l9g^fyim 'I'm talking to him' (lit., '1 with him') 
l9g9l m^nyeti 'He's talking to me' (lit., 'he with me') 
The object adways precedes the subject. The object is ex- 
pressed by the independent pronouns of 3.3 for the 1st and 



2nd persons and by the pronominal suffixes of 3.0 for the 
3rd person! The subject Is expressed hy the pronominal 
Suffixes with /•yretijo/ occurring in the 3rd singular* 
Ul^n.;,dwd <beside' (k(n8*side') 

lak^nmawd di ni0o 'sit next to me' 
UU»..owd 'beside' 

loUtowd 'at your sid6# next to you' 
Un^w 'inside' (-da) 

, lon^w omb^rtfda 'inside of this well' (bir s <w6ll') 
Up^l 'after' (da) 

lopaS n6 'after 9 o'clock' 
loptfB 'before' (-da) 

lopeX nd 'before 9 o'clock' 
lostfr 'on top of 

lostfr maioktf 'on the house' 
, loX^r 'under' V 
lo2tfr uteUktf 'under the hotel' 
w^u 'like' 

wtfku om» wiyo 'It's just Uke ♦his,' 

3>56> Adverbs 

. Adverbs are particles which may occur in verbal phrases as well 
as in nominal phrases or initially in the utterance. Lexlcallyi they can 
be classified as adverbs of tlme i place » manner, or quantity . Syntactic 
cally^ adverbs group together as follows: adverbs of time and manner 
generally occur initially in the utterancOi as /dwai du pyaw h^t^n bo 
mai-i-^mo/ 'Later, two men came to our house'. Adverbs of place 
canj like nouns, be the subject of the verb, as /^r^m pe x(59d/ 'I like 
it here' (lit», 'here is pleasant to me'), or the object of a preposition, 
as Acoy h^tit bo ir^f 'When did you come (to] here?' Adverbs of quan- 
tity can be pre^head modifiers in nominal phrases (for which see 
S«I12), as /gSie kos/ 'a lot of people', or can modify the verb, as /zcv 
?0gdf tf/ 'he walks around very much'. And there is a special set of 
adverbs, the preverbs , which are modifiers in verbal phrases (for 
which see 5.12), as /tek cu-:c-/ 'to disagree'. On the morphological 
level, there is a special class of two adverbs which occur only as 
unstressed suffixes on verbs: these are postverbs. One of them may 
occur on any verb, and the other occurs on only the verb /da-:d9-|d-/ 
'to give'. 

Adverbs are a closed class, a^^l^all adverbs recorded in the corpus ' 
are listed below. 

(1) Adverbs of time and manner. ^ 
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Tlmei 



d9md4m 

dCtsbey 

dwal 

dwtfne 

h^ita 



*£rom time to time' 
'Immediately' 
'day after tomorrow' 
'later' 
'yesterday' 
'now' 
'still, yet' 



4msai 

(mSdw 

pir 

per^r 

pa1l9f(5iS 



'thU yesir' 

'tonight' 

'last year' 

'year before last' 

'In the future' 



tmJo'^rfmro 'today' 
Manner} 



p^0w9 

w4 

{Z) Place ; 
4r9 



'together' 
'thuSi like this' 



'here* 



sbtfy^ dobhtfyne 'tomorrow' 
yokstfr 'straight^ 

imnriedlately' 



x^Sdt^n 'especially* 

inja 'then, In that case' 



'there' 



(3) Quantity ; 

c^nd ctfn 'a few* 
gAe(k) 'a great deal of 

hom\l^Hom\l 'each, every' 
hinde(k) 'a little of 



htfr 'only' 

hie 'no' 

ntfxte(k) <a little of 

z6r 'very' 

(4) Preverbs ; Table 5, on the following page, lists the thirteen pre- 
verbs with five common verbs, showing the res\iltant meanings* 
Note: It Is the preverb rather ths^n the verb that receives pri* 
mary stress; see 2.22* 



Postverbs! 
CowojVrowo 



Ce|Vr 



'to* 



This has two meanings: 'back to place of origin,' 
as bom hidi 'Give It to me I' 

and bom b^dtfrowo 'Give it back to met' 
The second meaning Is 'again and again', des- 
cribing a repeated action, as 

pak '^©kim 'I clean, peel (fruit)' 

and pak '^ok^mowo '1 clean, wash (truck)' 
That is, a piece of fruit can be cleaned or peeled 
but once, while a truck can be cleaned or washed 
many times. 

(indirect object) 

This postverb occurs only with /da«:do-/ 'to give' 
where the indirect object is a pronon^inal suffix, 
as '^od^m 
and '^od^me 
The object of the phrase may also be expressed 



'I give' 
'1 give to', 



3.S6 



on the verb by pronominal suffixes In the present 
tense, as 

?oddtfme *I give to you' (from ♦^otdime) 
and by the verbal suffixes (with sero in the 3rd 
sing.) in pasti as 

dam 'I gave' 
and d^lte 'I gave [It] to you' 

l^ble 5 



The Preverbs 



Preverb 


da*:dd- 
'to give' 


liat-iye-|y 
Uo come' 


CU-IC- 

'to go^ 


Mrd-:k^|k* 
'to do' 


na-me»|n« 
'to put' 


d< Mown' 


'sharpen' 
(pencil) 


'put in 1st 
appearance' 


'descend' 


.... 


'put down' 


dtfr *out' 


.... 


'come out| 
emerge' 


'pass, 
escape' 


'remove, 
take out' 


.... 


hrfl *up' 


•throw (a 
thing) up' 


^rise, 
shine' 




.... 


.... 


U ^from' 


'hit, touch 
play (musici 






'to do to, 
do with' 


'cook, pre- 
pare food' 


Ubrfr *on' 


.... 


.... 




'put on, 
wear' 


.... 


p€ ^to' 


'give to' 










together' 


'collide' 


'be recon- 
ciled with' 








p^w0 'with' 


•bite, 
sting' 


'bring good 
luck' 


'to go 
through' 






fd 'away* 


'wash away 
(trans.) 


^get used 
to' 


'go away' 


'run 
away' 




f6 Mown' 








•pour In' 
(to vessel) 




t^ 'into' 










'put into, 
insert' 


t^k 'dis-' 


'spoiU 
stir' 




'disagree' 






wtfr 'from' 


'shake' 
(water) 











3.57. Demonstratives 



The demonstrative may be subject or object of the verb, as /tfmo 
clyo/ 'What is this?'; or it may be a pre-head modifier in a nominal 
phrase (see 5. 11 2), in which case it is a discontinuous particle, as 
/ampyaw^/ 'this man'. 
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<m0 Hhis* iwo ^that* 

dm...Crf|Vya Uhis' ow...Crf(VVtf 'that' 

3,. 58 . ReUtlveg 

There is one relative particle» which ie always initial in the clause 
(see 5.4) and may be the subject or object of the verb. 
k6 'who, whichi that, that which, etc' 
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CHAPTER IV 
WORD FORMATION 

4«0. bitroducto ry 

Chapter 3 pretents word InAectlons those affixation processes 
which identify the various form classes. In this chapter, which treats 
of word formatlorii inflections as such are Ignored and the structure 
of the word in its item form is examined.^ In Kurdish, words are 
derived through reduplicatloni compoundingi and affixation. Redupli- 
cation and compounding deal with free forms, while affixation deals 
with both free forms and bound forms. 

Verb stems deserve special mention here« Verb stems are bound 
forme to which various affixes are appended to derive either verbs 
(finite forms) or nouns (infinitives). When verb stems are compounded, 
they result In nouns. Just as nominal free forms do. Thus, verb stems 
are nominal forms. 

Although finite verbs are formed from verb stems through affixa- 
tion (present, preterite, imperfect, and present perfect indicative) or 
compounding (past perfect and past per.^ect subjunctive, from past 
stem compoimded with A>u-!b-/ 'to be'), this formation is described 
in section 3.414 in conjunction with verb inflection, since verb forma* 
tion and inflection are closely tied to each other. JFbrmation of infini- 
tives is described in 4*31, and the compounding of verbal stems to form 
nouns other than infinitives is described below in section 4.2. 

In the present chapter, the period (>) indicates morphological 
boundaries and not necessarily syllable boundaries or juncture. 

4,L Reduplication 

Reduplication is the repetition of a complete word stem, thereby 
deriving a new word stem. The underlying word stems are nouns. 
The derivative word may h&;ve a distributive meaning, as in /domdtfm/ 
'from time to time^ from /dim/ 'period of time, while/ or it may 
strengthen the meaning of the underlying word, as in /poloptfl/ 'great 
haste' from /pdU/ 'ha8te^ Reduplicated forms based on words of the 
pattern /CVCd/ show loss of the second /-d/, as in /giz9g(z/ from /giz^A 

ddmdrfm 'from time to time' < drfm ^period of time, while' 

pecptfc 'zigzag^ < p^c 'curve' 

xibc|loki 'top' (that spins) < x^l 'a spinning' (/-oktf/ - 

diminutive suffix) 
poloptfl 'great haste' < p9U 'haste' 

giz9giz k|rdin 'to complain' < giz^ (the buzzing of a bullet) 

Ilnflection shows grammatical meaning-- iefined by Bloch and Trager 
in their Outline of Linguistic Analysis^as the 'element of meaning which 
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4.2. Compounding 

Compounding is the joining together of two words to form a new 
(i.e., derivative) word. This may be effected either with or without a 
composition vowel (Ao-/ or /-u-/), If the composition vowel /-u-/ 'and* 
occurSi the derivative word is a coordinate compound (see 4.23). In 
the other two cases there is usually a modification (l.e.i a describing) 
of one term by the other. The modified term is called the head . 

There is a speciad class of compounds which includes not only free 
forms but bound forms as well: those containing verb stems (see 4.0). 
Verb stems are compounded in some Instances to form certain verb 
tenses (see 3.414) and in other instances to form noun compounds (see 
illustrations below). It must be pointed out that the verb stem is clas« 
sified in the form class of nouns , as those derivative words which have 
verb stems as head are of the forhi class of nouns. 

Compounds formed without composition vowel are called dfe<icriptive 
compounds. Of those formed with a composition vowel, those with 
are called emphatic compounds and those with /-u-/ are called coordi' 
nate compounds . 

4.21. Descriptive Compounds 

Descriptive compounds are formed of two words without composition 
vowel: verb stems, adthough not free formsj also enter into the forma- 
tion of these compounds. The ordering of the members of the com* 
pound may be semlsyntactic (SS), or roughly paralleling the order thes;|^ 
items would have as free forms in a larger utterance such as a clause; 
or it may be asyntactic (AS), or contrary to the syntactic arrangement 
of words in larger utterances. The groups of descriptive compounds 
below are marked SS or AS as the case may be* 

The second member of the descriptive compound is the head, being 
modified by the first member. All form classes except pronouns occur 
as the head. All descriptive compounds are nouns, except that those 
descriptive compounds which have adjective heads are adjectives. 

Word stress is always on the finad syllable. The period (.), as 
mentioned abovei indicates morphological boundaries 'and not neces- 
sarily syllable boundaries or juncture. 

differs from one member of a paradigm to another*^ (page 68); it never 
changes a word from one form class to another. Derivation through 
affixation, on the other hand^ is the creating of a new word stem from 
a given underlying word stem^ and so involves a potential change in 
Iform class. The past stem of /xward-:xo- jxw-/ 'to eat^ is inflected 
when it receives the first singular suffix A^m/ giving /xw^rd^m/ *I ate' 
(as opposed to *yo\x\ 'he*, or anyone else), but word derivation is 
illustrated when the past stem receives the suffix /(n/ to derive the 
notin (infinitive) /xward^n/ 'to eat'. 
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4>211. N oun Compounds 

(1) Noun i Noun (AS)s 

Hv.h\viin ^beautiful person' (Ut.| 'arrow eyeUihea^ 

mar^masi *eel* ('snake fish') 

nlwefo.xtfw 'noon nap' ('noon dream') 

zir.hri 'step-brother' ('tree-stump brother') 

f«lot«yari 'a bad move or play' ('mistake play*, in 

backgammon) 

S9r.b^n 'roof ('head plateau') 

la.dtf 'countryslde.country' ('side village') 

k9r.fro1$t|n 'donkey selling' (this compound is SS) 

(2) Particle +Noun (SS)s 

cwar-p^ 'quadruped; donkey' ('four leg') 
du.zm^Cn 'a deceitful person' ('two tongue') 

(3) Noun + Particle (AS): 

gian.lob^r 'animal' ('soul on' ^ 'soul possessing') 

(4) Noun + Verb Stem (SS): 

U the verb stem is of a transitive verb, the noun member is the 
direct object of that stem and the verb stem has the meaning of 
actor; if the stem is of an intransitive verb* the noun is Its 
subject. Both present and past stems of verbs occur, as well 
as the passive (of one verb)* Verb stems which end In a vowel 
receive the agent suffix /-r/. 
(a) present stem: 

fosm.g^r 'photographer' ('picture take') 

kafcs.nds 'letter-writer' ('letter write') 

taj.b^S (proper name) ('crown give') 

klaw.ff^n 'shoe thief ('shoe steal') 

kalok.frdS 'melon vendor' ('melon sell') 
kor.frdS 'donkey seller' ('donkey sell') 
Vowel stem with agent suffix -r; 
sog.Sdr 'dog washer' {'dog wash-er') 

(professional) (So- = 'wash') 

mo^aS.xdr 'employee' ('salary eat-er') 

(xo- = 'eat') 

forS.fax^r 'one who spreads (fa xist-:x9-|x- s 

carpets' (as profession) 'to spread out') 
With vowel change and agent suffix -r: (see 4,31(4)) 
Cdkmo.b<5r 'soldier' (boots wear-er) % 

(bird-ibd-|b- = 'to carry, 
wear') 
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(b) present pasaive stems 

d^i.gir ^8ad» grieved^ ('heart taken^) 

la.gfr 'supporter^ ('aide taken') 

follower^ -ite' 

(c) past etemi 

foS.hol^t 'sunrise, east' ('sun arose't hoi hat a 

(pro foS.hdlh^t) 'he, it arose, came up') 

(d) past stem less dental stop: 

nan.kfr 'baker' ('bread make'} 

(6) Adjective + Verb Stem (SS)j 

dur.bin- 'far seeing' in durbinl ^farsightedness' 

(-i a nominal suffix with meaning of quality or state; see 4.313) 

4>212t Adjective Compounds 

Noun + Adjective (SS)i 

dil.toD 'grieved' ('heart tight') 

sor.spl 'hoary' ('head white') 

di\ .ilk^w 'heartbroken' 

qso.xdS 'witty' ('speech pleasant') 

4.22« Emphatic Compounds 

Emphatic compounds are formed of tM/o members joined by tha 
composition vowel AaVs nouns, adjectives, verb stems, and particles 
occur as members of emphatic compounds. The combinations of these 
which actually occur are listed below. Note that the combinations 
noun + A©/ + adjective and adjective + /-©/ + noun both occur . The out- 
standing feature of this type of compound is the fact that the first 
member, regardless of its form class, receives the primary focus 
of attention. Thus, while the phrase /merd-i-pir/ (two words joined 
by izafa: see Syntax, 5.11) is the usual way of expressing 'the old man' 
the word /piromtfrd/ implies that oldness is a characteristic of the 
man* Another feature of the emphatic compound is seen when this 
type of word is compared with descriptive compounds. The latter are 
quite well-established conventional forms, while emphatic compounds 
seem readily capable of spontaneous formation. Fbr example, a boy 
employed at the hotel where I stayed was impressed by my tape 
recorder, which has a black case. He consistently called it 
/snoqof^flaktf/ 'the black-box', rather than referring to it in the more 
usuail way as /snoq-i-f oSok($/ 'the black box'. Some emphatic com- 
pounds, however, like /JPoSob^/ 'black wind' (referring to a type of 
dust storm typical of that area of the country) are quite conventional 
and fixed in the language. 

Inflections are attached to the second member of emphatic com- 
poundsi as /dwfo29xo0an^8/ 'those Good (old) Days also'. 
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All emphatic compounds are noune. The direction of modification 
vavie8| according to the form cladses involved: adjectives and particles 
always modjjy nouns* and nouns always modify verb stems. In case 
two nouns are members of a given compoundi the second noun modifies 
the first. The composition vowel As*/ seems to have a genitive mean- 
ingi roughly equivalent to the izafa of 5.11. Compare also the pre* 
Eminent item suffix Ad/ in 4.31 (6). Word stress regularly falls on the 
ultima . 



(1) Noun +Noun (SS)i 



niw»t».)Pd 

tul.d.stfg 

bdnd.o»XW^n 

xol.o.m^i 

dd^kiO.zfx 

2an.o.s^r 



'noon' 
«puppy' 
^belt cord> 
*ash' 

'piece of gravel' 

'headache' 

•grandson' 



('half + day') 
('young + dog') 
('cord + blood') 
('soil +fly') 
('pebble + gravel') 
('ache 4 head') 
('son + offspring') 

('goat + mountain*) 
('box + black the') 
('sister f big') 
('Negro + black') 

('black + wind') 
('old +man') 
('old + woman') 

{'milk f drinker xo = 'drink') 

('after +day') 



U) Noun + Adjective (SS): 

blzin.d.kewl 'mountain goat' 
snoq.o.)foSoktf 'the black box' 
xoSk.o.gdwrtf 'elder sister' 
q^.o.l^oS 'Negro' 

(3) Adjective + Noun (AS)j 

l<oS.o.b^ 'black wind' 
pir.o.mtfrd 'old man' 
pir.o.SEin 'old woman' 

(4) Noun + Verb Stem (SS): 

«ir.o.x<5r 'Infant' 

(5) Particle -I^Noun {SS): 

pa8.o.)*<52 'future' 

4.23. Coordinate Compounds 

Coordinate compounds consist of two words (including verb stems) 
joined together by AuV 'and'. The two mehibers are usually of the 
same form class, and the resultant compound is of the same form 
class as its members. If the compound is composed of an adjective 
and a particlei the derivative is an adjective. The meaning of the 
coordinate compound Is usually the sum of the meaning of its constit* 
uent partSi but occasionally the compound has a figurative meaning as 
well. There is no head and no modification. Stress is on the ultima. 

(I) Noun Noun (= Noun)i 

cop.u.y^st 'left hand and right hand' 

copul^^st-i-xoy n^zatne 'He doesn't know his left hand and 
^ his right hand' = 'He's quite stupid.' 
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bukiU.luVtf 'toys^ (^briddgroom and glaaa^ 

ily.u.tir 'sworde and at rows* 
ddst.u.bradtfr 'iriends' ('friend and friend^ 

aard.u.gtfrm 'cold and hot* 

tfmo aardugtfrmi ntfdlwo 'This fellow hasn't seen cold and 
hot* B 'He canH tell right from wrong.* 
The meaning of the following two items is not the sum of the 
meanings of their constituent partss 
xaliU.e^ 'cousin* ('uncle and offspring*) 

xal.u.Xt'^ 'aunt* ('uncle and wife*) 

(2) Adjective + Adjective (» Adjective): 

fast.u.ctfwt 'dishonest* ('straight and crooked*) 

(3) Adjective + Particle (b Adjective): 

rek.u»p^ 'in order^ in tip*top shape* ('arranged and together*) 

(4) Verb Stem + Verb Stem (eNoun); 

hat.u.cd 'coming and going, loitering* ('come and go*) 

hatucd n^be 'No Loitering* 
xward.u.b^rd 'eating and plucking* ('eat and carry*) 
(flowers, vegetables) 

xwardub^rd nly^ 'No eating or plucking* 

(5) Verb Stem + Negation + Verb Stem Noun)i 

xo.ntf.xor 'One who does not eat* ('eat*not-eater*) 
This is the unique occurrence of this type of compound. 

4;3« Suifixation 

In this section are treated those bound forms (all are suffixes 
except for two prefixes) which » when affixed to an underlying word* 
result in new word stems. Affixes are classified according to the 
form class to which they convert. Thusi affixing a nominal suffix 
results in a noun» and so on. 

4.31. Nominal Suffixes 

Non^hval suffixes^ that is, those which convert to the form class of 
nouns, occur suffixed to nouns, adjectivesi verb stems^ and particlesi 
and, in the case of one suffix, to phraser. Most suffixes occur exclu- 
sively with a single form class, but a few are appended to more than 
one form class. 

(1) Nominal suffixes occurring with nouns: 

1) -ay^tl (abstraction: state or condition): 

x^zmayotf 'relationship* < xiz^ 'relative* ^ 

2) -*b^£ 'one who is fond of* 

B^ghiz 'dog fancier* < stfg 'dog* 
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pulMz * spendthrift' 


< 


p^ 


'money' 




hfttiwb^z 'homosexual' 


< 


hotlw 


'orphan' 




n^tdb^z 'comedian' 


< 


ntikt^ 


'joke' 


3) 


-cl 'one who works with': 










wutuci 'launder er' 


< 


wut\l 


'iron' 




boyafct 'bootblack' 


< 


boy^lf 


'shoe shine' 


4) 


•d^ 'receptacle': 










Sokfrd^n 'sugar bowl' 


< 


Sdk^r 


'sugar' 




xwed^n 'salt shaker' 


< 


xw^ 


'salt' 




2g|rd^n 'fireplace 


< 


ag^r 


'lire' 


5) 


-d^nd (quality or state): 










a g ad^nd ' al c r tne s s ' 


< 


ag^ 


'care' 


6) 


-©w^n 'one related to': 










Saxdw^n 'mountaineer' 


< 




'mountain' 




qazdw^A 'goose tender' 


< 




'goose' 




kdStydw^n 'sailor' 


< 


koStl 


'ship' 


7) 


•dwarl 'people, nation': 










ktkrddwarl 'the Kurdish people' < k4rd 'Kurd' 


3) 


-g^ 'place' 










karg^ 'workshop' 


< 


k^r 


'work' 




dadg^ 'court' 


< 


d^d 


'justice' 


9) 


-^st^n 'place' 










kwdtst^n 'Kurdistan' 


< 


k4rd 


'Kurd' 




darist^n 'forest' 


< 


d^r 


'tree' 


iO) 


-xantf*^ -xin 'room, building' 








cayxan^ 'tea shop' 


< 


c^y 


'tea' 




2 e rx^n ' ba sem ent ' 


< 


5er 


'under part' 


1) 


-z^ 'child of 








braz^ 'brother's child 




< br^ 


*br other' 




purz^ 'aunt's child' 




< pur 


'aunt' 



U-IS) -lo; -ul^; -ZoUj -ok^; -ock4; -lok4 (diminutive suffixes) 

These indicate smallnoss, and| in some instances, endearment. 
Choice of suffix is not predictable, -lok^ is composed of -I^ 
and -ok^, expressing greater degree of smallness. 



-Id : toSpiU 
-ul^ : meSul^ 
-2ol^ : karlol^ 
-ok^ : minalok^ 
-ock^ : malock^ 
-ilk^ : cawUk^ 



'small wooden dish' < tdSpl 

'mosquito' < m^g 

^small ewe' < k^r 

'(dear) litUe chUd* < min^i 

'litde house' < mkl 

'eyeglasses* < c^w 



'wooden dish* 
'fly' 
'ewe' 
'child' 
'house' 
'eye' 



-lok^ : tdSpilok^ 'very small woodendiah' < tdSpl 'wooden dish' 

(2) Nominal suffixes occurring with adjectives: 
I) (quality or condition): 

sard^ '(the) cold' < s^rd 'cold' (adj.) 

'heat' < gtfrm 



gdrm^ 



'hot' 
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2) •ai (state or condition); 








sowzal ^greenness* 


< 


s^wz 


'green' 


dreSai 'length' 


< 


dre2 


'lone* 


kweral 'blindness' 


< 


kw^r 


'blind' 


Nominal suffixes occurring with 


nouns and 


adjectives: 


1) -1 (quality or state): 








Nouns: 








daykl 'motherhood' 


< 


d^yk 


'mother' 


minaU 'childhood' 


< 


min^i 


'child' 


Adjectives: 








jwani 'beauty' 


< 


jw^n 


'beautiful' 


piri 'oldness' 


< 




'old' 


cakl 'goodness' 


< 


c^ 


'good' 


2) Cetl|VVeti (state or quality): 








pyaweti 'humanity' 


< 


py^w 


'man' 


brayetl 'brotherhood' 


< 


br^ 


'brother' 


piretl 'oldness' 


< 


plr 


'old' 



(4) Nominal suffixes occurring with verb stems: 
1) -g^r (agent): 

klrdg^r 'Creator' < kird-;k©-[k. 'do, make' 

Z) C\n\Vn (underlying notion of verb stem) this occurs on past 
stem to form the infinitive^ or verbal noun: 
kirdjn 'doing, making' < k|rd-:ko-[k- 'to do, make' 

d^n 'giving' < da-:da-jd- 'to give' 

3) Ci\Vt (agent) occurs only on present stems ending in a vowel, 
sometimes with accompanying vocalic ailternation: 
md^a$x<5r 'employee' < mot^S 'salary'; 

xward-:xo-[x\v- 'to eat' 
cokmabdr 'soldier' < c©km^ 'boots'; 

b4rd-:ba-|b- 'to carry' 

(5) Nominal suffixes occurring with nouns and verb stems: 

1-2) -ndk; -dk ('characterized by^). These are the same in mean- 
ing but are not predictable in distrib\.tion: 
-n(5k: tirsn<5k 'coward' < tirs 'fear' 

grin(5k 'cry-baby' < gri-:gr- 'to cry' 

-dk: kirm<5kl 'worm-eaten' < kirtm 'worm' 
gd]^(5k 'one Who loves to walk, 

can't sit still' < g9^a-:g9]^e- 'to walk' 

(6) Nominal suffix occurring with nouns, adjectives, verb stems, 

pronouns, and nominal phrases (for which see S.ll): 
-4 (preeminent item) this suffix indicates a particular item 
Ifbrthe Re movphophonemic processes involving syncope of /\/ 
and assimiiation of /9/, see 2.312 and 2.321 respectively. 
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which typifies a class o£ items par excellence ; or it merely 
points out a specific item: 



swar^ 


'cavalryman' 


< sw^r 


'horseman' 


dan^ 


'grain' 


< d^n 


'grain» feed* 


Sir^ 


'rag* 


< Sir 


'ragged' 


2mar^ 


'number' 


< 2mard- 


:2mer- 'to cotint' 


dwantf 


^they' {definite 


antecedent) 








< ow^n 


'they (indef.) 


bekartf 


*laay person' 


< be k^r 


^without work' 



(7) Nominal suffix occurring with particles: 

-1(5 (hypostasis). This is suffixed to cardinal numerals to 
gWe citation form: the name of a number, without reference 
to quantity of items: 

Sd2i<5^ 'a six; the sixes' (in cards) < S^S *six» 
dul(5 'a deuce* < dvl *two* 

Adjectival Suffixes 

Adjectival suffixes derive adjectives from nounsi adjectives^ verb 
stemS) and particles. There are also two pre£lxcS| M^-/ and 
which derive adjectives from adjectives* 

(1) Adjectival suffixes occurring with nouns: 
1) -awi ^covered with*: 





qorawl 'muddy* 


< 


q<5r 


*mud' 




bdfrav/l *snow -covered' 


< 


b^fr 


*snow* 


2) 


A (gentilic): 










i^oS^awal 'western' 


< 




'west' 




^isal 'Christian* 


< 


fclsa 


'Jesus' 




qawdl 'brown' 


< 


qaw^ 


'coffee* 


3) 


-m^nd 'having' 










dadm^nd 'just' 


< 


d^d 


'justice' 


4) 


-(n 'characterized by*: 










99rmln 'bashful' 


< 


Sdrm 


'bashfulnesa 




tukln 'hirsute' 


.< 


tilk 


'hair* 



(Z) Adjectival affixes occurring with adjectives: 
I) -b^w 'of the shade of*: 

surbiw 'reddish' < svlr 'red* 

2-3) ni^-J n^- (negative). Certain adjectives take only n^-, others 
take only nd-, and others take either: 
n^tig 'dull' < m 'sharp' 

n^rek 'disarranged, 

dishonest' < f6k 'straight' 



^See footnote on the preceding page* 
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nixoS 'ill' \ ^ jt / 1 ^1 

. ^ . , ) < xog 'pleasant' 

naxoB 'unpleasant' *^ 

4) -ol^ (diminutive) 

k|zol^ 'somewhat dull, gloomy' 

< 'dull I gloomy* 

(3) Adjectival suffix occurring with verb stems: 

Cd(W/ 'having..,' suffixed to past stem of verb to give the 

padt participle (see 3.414 (5)). 
xwardvl 'having eaten' < xward*>:xo> 'to eat* 
^aws^w 'swollen' < '?aws^-j^aws^ 'to swell' 

(4) Adjectival suffix occurring with nouns and paTticles: 

-an^ 'like or pertaining to'; 

kican^ 'girlish' < kic 'girl' 

foldiui 'daily' < 161 'day' 

dwan^ 'twin' < dd 'two' 

4.33. Verbal Suffix es 

Verbal suffixes occur only with verb stems. Verb inflections are' 
described in 3.4. Also described there is verb formation, together 
with the bound forms which occur in those formational processes, 
namely /'''©-A /bi/, Au/, AibuVi Aay©-- -baya/, Ar-/, Aa-:-e-/» and the 
person-mimber suffixes. In addition, affixes indicating pronominal 
goal and negation are described there, 

Verbal suffix occurring with verb stems; 

C^nd|Vy^nd-C^njVy^n (causative) suffixed to present stems 
of verbs; 

tirs^nd-;tirs^n- 'to frighten' < tirs^-:tirs- 'to fear' 
gdy^nd-:g&y^n- 'to cause to arrive' 

< g©y5t-:g©-|g- 'to arrive' 
nw^nd-mw^n- 'to put to sleep' < nust«:nu-|nw- 'to sleep' 

4.34> Particle Suffixes 

Particle suffix occurring with numerals; 

C^m|Vy^m|uw^m (ordinal). Indicates position in a series of 
items; may occur with increment (D) Aln/ without change in 
meaning: 

y&k^m (D)y9k9min 'first' seytfm 'third' 

duw^m 'second' bfstu penj^m 'twenty -f if th' 
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CHAPTER V 
SYNTAX 

5*0» The Utterance 

An utterance is any stretch of speech preceded and followed by 
silence on the part of the Speaker* It may consist of a single word 
(defined in 3.0(1) as any free morpheme) or of more than one word. 
Chapters 3 and 4 are devoted to the inflection and formation of single 
words which make up an entire utterance. Chapter 5 takes up the 
structure of utterances consisting of more than one word. These 
utterances may consist of a phrase, a clause, or a combination of 
clauses. The phrase is a construction consisting of a head and its 
modifiers; it is merely an expansion of the head and functions syn* 
tactically as a single item of the same form class as the head* The 
clause is an <5Xocentric construction with two heads— a subject and 
a verb. Thus, the phrase and the clause are defined syntactically 
rather than phonologically. The expression ^syntactic unit* refers 
to' any phrase or clause which is substitutable for a single word in 
any given syntactic position (for which see Clause Word Order, 5.23). 

The definition of the clause arrived at in this analysis corresponds 
to the definition of the sentence in traditional European grammars. 
The definition of the sentence as used in this work is taken from Pro- 
fessor Charles C. Fries: •'a single ff ee utterance, minimum or ex- 
panded; I.e., it is ^free' in the sense that it is not included in any 
larger structure by means of any grammatical device.'^ 

5. 1 > Phrases 

The phrase is a construction which consists of a single head and its 
modifiers and which is substitutable for a single word in a given syn- 
tactic position as defined in 5.23* Phrases are of two types: nominal 
and verbal. These are described in the following sections. 

5*11. Nominal Phrases 

The head of the nominal phrase may be a noun, an adjective, a 
pronoun, or a particle (interrogative, numeral, or demonstrative); the 
head is a word described (modified) by the other words ( modifier s) of 
the phrase* The modifiers are of two classes: (1) those which follow 
the head and are linked to it by the liaison morpheme /-iVi these in- 
clude nouns, adjectives, and pronouns; and (2) those which precede the 
head but are not formally linked to it, including certain types of parti- 
cles and nouns; these are called prehead modifiers * 

^Charles C. Fries, The Structure of English (New York, 1952) 25. 
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The liaison morpherae /-iV links two words or word groups Into an 
endocentric construction — one that contains a single head with one or 
more modifiers. The hyphens in the transcription do not indicate 
juncture, but only morphological boundaries. The traditional term 
for this endocentric liaison morpheme is iaafa , taken from Arabic 
gramimar, and will be used here to mean ''the endocentric liaison 
morpheme /-iV.* 

5>1 1 1« Minimad Nominad Phrases . 

(1) The most common type of nominal phrase consists of head, 
izafa, and modifier, which can be diagrammed thus: 



(head] 



modifier 



The head may be a noun, an adjective, or a pronoun, and the modifier 
may be a noun, an adjective, or a pronoun, as follows: 
min^l-i-pcdk 'small children* 

m£l-i"pyaw9k^ 'the house of the man* 
py^wek-i-baS *a good man* 

n£w-i-trf ' y^our name* (not someone el8e*si 

c£. n^w|t *your name*) 
xorlk-i-nusin 'busy writing* 

(2) The second type of nominal phrase consists of a head preceded 
by a modifier without izafa, diagrammed as follows: 

[modifieT] [head j 

In most instances of this type of nominal phxase, nouns occur as heads, 
and certain particles (interrogatives, numerals, prepositions, adverbs 
of degree, and demonstratives) occur as the prehead modifiers* The 
head is always singular after interrogatives, numerals, and adverbs 
of degree, and of course is surrounded by the constituent elements of 
the discontinuous demonstratives /aw...C^|Vy^/ Hhat* and /9m...C^|Vy^/ 
Uhis*. 

c^nd ?o2 'how many days?* 

du min^l 'two children* 

Id h^f^d *in Baghdad* 

g^e kos 'many people* 

dwSdw^ 'that night* (S^w = 'night*) 

In some instances the modifier is a noun and the head is a numeral, as 

sdt^t du 'two o*clock* 

A nominal phrase with a preposition modifier (e.g.. Ao bdg-^/) is 
called a prepositional phrase . Prepositional phrases are unlike other 
nominal phrases in that they do not have the same syntactic functions 
as nouns (such as subject, object, etc.), but serve as modifiers an the 
verbal phrase (5.121) or clause (5.24). 
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5>> U> Expanded Nominal Phrases , The two minimal phrases of 
the previous section can be expanded into larger constructions by 
combining the two of them and/ or by joining an additional phrase or a 
clause as a modifier, 

(1) Combination of the two minimal types of 5.111. The phrase may 
be expanded to include particle, head, izafa, and modifier as defined 
in 5,11. This is represented by the following diagram: 



modifier 



-i- 



modifier I 



du min^Ui-pcuk 

awSdWdk^-i*s9rj(5 

dmiS^-i^to 



'two small children' 
'that night in Serjo' 
*thi8 deed of yours' 
(is = 'work, deed') 



[Z) The phrase may also be expanded to include a head, izafa, and 
a nominal phrase. The modifying phrase may be either of the basic 
types of 5,111 or an expanded type of the preceding subsection. 



-1- 



irasel 



n^w -i -mud! t -i -mufc ^rif 
jasils-i^sod sal 
xan^-i-ba j^o 
89b^b-i-dmiS^*i -to 
sa^it du-UpaS niwalFd 



'the name of the director of education^ 
'a spy of a hundred years' 
'a noisy house^ (bd j^{) r 'with noise^) 
'the reason for this deed of yours' 
*two o^clock p,m,* 



(3) A third type of expanded nominal phrase contains two prehead 
modifiers and head, diagrsunmed as follows: 



modifier 



modifier 



head 



caQ be4ns^fi 



*Hov/ unjust you are!' (be 4ns^f 
justice, unjust^ 



^without 



(4) The head of the nominal phrase may also be followed by a modi- 
fying (i.e., describing) clause introduced by the relative /kd/ 'who* 
and linked by izafa. As this construction involves utterances larger 
than a clause, it is described in combinations of clauses, 5,322. 

5.12 . Verbal Phrases 

The verbal phrase is a construction consisting minimally of a head 
and its modifier, in which the head is a verb and the modifier may be 
an adverb, a noun, or an adjective; the modifier precedes the verb. 



modifier 



h<ead 



A special type of verbal phrase has the copul a (defined under (1) in 
3.414; see also illustration in (4) in 5.121 below) and a predicate as 
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modifier. The predicate may be a noun or pronoun, in which case it 
has the same referent as the subject^ as 

9wpyaw^ boya^iyo ^That man is a bootblack,' 
Or, the predicate may be an adjective, an interrogative, or a preposi- 
tional phrase, in which case it modifies the subject, as 

c<5ni? c^kl? *How are you? Are you well?* 
^or b9 quw^ti *You are very strong.* (be quwrft = *with 
strength') 

The verbal phrase is a syntactic unit; that is, it can fill the syn* 
tactic role of a simple verb. Minimal types of verbal phrases are 
presented in 5,121 and expanded types are presented in 5,122. 

S. 121 , Mmimal Types of Verbad Phrases. The following types of 
minimal verbal phrases exist: 

(1) adverb + verb: d^r kird-:kd-|k- *to take out, remove* 

sogdk^ lero d^r ko ^I^ke the dog out of 

herel' 

(2) noun + verb: ba^ kird-;ko-|k- *to call, invite' 

moU bao ^ok^ *He invites the mullah' 

(3) adjective + verb: amad^ kird-:k©.|k. *to make ready' 

xoy amad^ "^^ki. 'He gets himself ready' 

(4) prediccUe h copula: be ins^f -^copula 'to be unjust' (see 5.12) 

c©o be Ans^fi 'How unjust you arel * 

5. 122« Expanded Types of Verbal Phrase-^. The following types of 
expanded verbal phrases exist: 

(5) adverb + adverb + verb: = (1) + (1) 

tek war da-:d9-|d> ^to shake' 
aw tek wor "^odi. *He shakes the water' 

(6) noun + adverb + verb: = (2) + (1) 

pond pe da-:d9-|d- 'to play a trick on' 
b<5ci pondit pe dam 'Why did you pAay a 

trick on mc?' (Tbr construction see 5,4) 

5, 123« Verbal Phrases with Nouns and Adjectives, These verbal 
phrases are very common in the language, and any noun or adjective 
can potentially occur in a verbal phrase, The most common verb in 
phrases of types (2) and (3) is /kird-:k9-|k-/ 'to do» make'; other very 
common verbs are A>u-ib-/ 'to become' and /da-:do-|dV 'to give'. A 
number of nouns and adjectives occur with both /kird-:k9- jk-/ and 
/bu-:bVwith transitive and intransitive meanings respectively^ as 
fer kjrd-:k8 -|k> 'to teach' and fer bu-:b- 'to learn* 
pak kird-:k9-[k- 'to clean' and pak bu-:b- 'to become clean' 
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5.124. Verbal Phrase Diagram . The verbal phrase is diagramed 
as follows: 





advei'b 


adverb 


verb 


noun 








adjective 










p:^edicate 


copula 



5.2. The Clause 

The clause is a construction consisting minimally of a subject and 
a verb in agreement. It may adso contain a direct object^ of the verb, 
aA well aa modifying expressions in certain positions in the clause 
and certain introductory expressions. These are described in the 
following sections. The formula for the fully expanded clause is given 
in 5.25. 

5>21> Subject 

The clause consists minimally of a subject and its verb. The 
subject may be expressed within the verb by the person-number suf- 
fix —the_j£n£llcU8i^^ in /h^t/ *he came*; thus, a verb may con- 
stitute a minimum clause in itself. Or the subject may be expressed 
in a separate word — the explicit subject — as in /py^wek h^t/ *A man 
came'. There is person-number concord between the subject and the 
verb. However, if the subject is a numerali the verb is in the singu- 
lar: see illustration (4) below. If the subject is /td/ 'you\ the verb 
may be in the plural, to give the effect of an honori/ic, as /td ci 
'^dxwtfnin?/ *What are you (polite) studying?* The subject may be a 
noun, an adjective, a pronoun, .or a particle (interrogative, numeral, 
adverb of place or quantity, demonstrative, or relative). The subject 
may also be a nominal phrase (except prepositional phrases), and the 
verb may be a verbal phrase. These various types of subject are 
illustrated in the following sentences; the first word in each case is 
the subjectj except that in (8) /k^/ Is subject: 

(1) Noun cetok^ h^l hatin 'The bandits ran away,' 

^The "indirect object" is expressed in Kurdish by a prepositional 
phrase in /bd/ *to* or /bd/ *to, for' (see under 3.55). As these phrases 
Involve no syntactic arrangement different fiom any other prepositional 
phrasej they are not treated here as separate items. The position of 
the indirect object in the clause is described in 5.24| Order of Modi- 
fiers. A special postverb expressing indirect object only with the 
verb /da-:d9-(d-/ 'to give' is described on page 79% 
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(2) Pronoun owiniS hie qsQ n^on 'They too do not speak*' 

(-18 = 'also') 

(3) Interr. ^oz^ne *Who knows?* 

(4) Numeral ddyaji hat 'Tvo of them came,' 

(5) Adverb of Place ^rom pe xdflo •! like it here' (lit,, 'here 

is pleasant to me') 

(6) Adverb of Quantity htfnde lo doatubradordk^ni tddbir ^oktfn... 

'A few of his friends arrange...* 

(7) Demon, 4m9 b^So 'this one is all right.' 

(8) Rel. tfw9 k9 hat b^Sbu 'The one that came was good.' 

5.22. Object 

Those clauses with transitive verbs may contain a direct object of 
the verb. This object may be a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, or a 
particle (interrogative, numeral, or demonstrative), and names the 
goal of the action of the verb. The following illustrate each of these: 

(1) Noun korok^ bikr^ 'Buy the donkey!' 

(2) Adj. konok^y xward 'He ate the old one.' 

(3) Pronoun tom bin! 'I saw you,' (fV)r construction 

see 5.4) 

(4) Interr, cit ^ow^ 'What do you want?' 

(5) Numeral dwinyan ^okr^ 'He'll buy both of them,' 

(6) Demon. ^wd n^zane 'He doesn't know that.' 

5.23. Clause Word Order 

In 5.21-2 subject and object are defined. The word order of these 
is regular and fits the following formula: 

(S) (O) V 

in which S s subject, O = object, verb, and () means that the en- 
closed item may or may not occur in any given clause. Thus, the 
minimal clause consists of a verb with its implicit subject. If a sub- 
ject or object is expressed, it fits into its respective position in this 
formula, fbllowing are the various types of basic and limited clausal 
patterns. 

5.231. Basic Claupal Types . The following types occur: 

(1) V : hit 'He came.' 

pizbum 'I was dirty'^ 

(2) S V : minis yem 'I'll come too,' (-iS a 'also') 

(3) O V : d^stit mdc ^akam 'I kiss your hand,' (fbrmula of 

respect) 

^The predicate plus copula constitutes a type of verbal phrase; 
see 5.12 and pattern (4) in 5.121. 
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(4) S O V : xawonm^t ka|;^7.Qk^ 'oxw^ne 'The host reads the 

letter.' 

Interrogatives are not necessarily initial in the clausei but go into 
the (S)i (O) positions according to their syntactic rolei as 
moU ct ^©ka *What is the Mullah doing?' (ci = O) 
to keyt *Who are you?* (ke = Predicate) 

5«23^> Limited Clausal Types . These patterns are limited in the 
corpus not necessarily in incidence but in the number of verbs that 
occur in them. Type {5) is limited to such verbs as /pitdn da-:dd-]d-/ 
*to show\ and is relatively rare In occurrence. Type (6) is limited 
to verbs of saying and is a special pattern for direct quotations. It is 
especially common in anecdotes and similar narrative. 

(5) (S) 0| : Two Accusatives. includes the verb 

piS^n da-tdd- |d- Ho show', as 
xoy wa mandvl piS^n da... *He showed him- 
self so tired...* 

(6) (S) V3 : Quotations. V3 includes verba of saying, 

as wirt-!le-|l- 'to say', plrsi-:plrfl- 
'to ask*, as 

mali '^olS y^ q^c 'The Mullah says, 
•One leg".' 

5.24. Order of Modifiers 

5.23 presents the word order patterns of the most basic elements 
of the clause— subject, object, and verb. A clause may also contain 
modifiers, which fill certain positions in the clause. These positions 
are Indicated by M's in the following formula^ which is an expansion 
of the (S) (O) V formula of 5.23; 

(S) (M') (O) (Mt«) V (M'«) 

Modifiers may be either phra/^es or single words. Those filling 
position M' modify (describe) the following portion of the clause.^ 
Expressions occupying positions M« and M*** modify the verbj those in 
position M" may be expressions of manner or the indirect object, and 
those in M*^ are generally expressions of place. 

Expressions of place occur in M' or M*^, and expressions of time 
and manner usually occur in M^; expressions of time, however, may 
occur in M*", thereby receiving special emphasis. When expressions 
of place occur in M*'' they more directly modify the verb. 

The M positions are listed below with an accounting of what types 
of expressions usually occur In them and whatever special meanings 
they may have. 

^Modifiers of the subject are linked to it by izafa: see nominal 
phrases, 5.1. 
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(1) Position M*'. Expressions occurring here modify the entire re-* 
maining portion of the clause* They are generally expressions of time, 
placet mannerj purpose^ accompaniment, etc« When expressions of 
different varieties occur in M*, time precedes place and place precedes 
manner, as 

time place manner 

dw^ne Id mal-i-^ma bo dost m^reki kttSt 
yesterday at our house by hand he killed a snake 

When two expressions of time occur in M', the more general precedes 
the more specific, as 

bayanl hoi sta ^He got up early in the morning' 

(zu = *early*; bayan = 'morning') 

dw^ne Sow 'yesterday evening' 

With two expressions of place, the expressions are interchangeable* 

(2) Position M^^ Expressions in this position usually modify the 
verb, as 

ktiirdi b^S ^ozani 'You know Kurdish well*' 
The indirect object regularly fills this position^ as 

ktebok^m bo to5(51 froSt 'I sold the book to Rashol*^ 

(3) Position M»i Expressions in this position more directly modify 
the verb. Thus, when an expression of place, which can fill either M* 
or M^, occurs in this position. It modifies the verb rather than the 
clause as a whole* However, this is the regular position for expres^ 
sions of place when the verb is a verb of motion, as 

cil bo kwe 'Where did he go?' 

A special meaning attaching to this position Is that of emphasis: 
when an expression which would regularly go elsewhere occurs In 
this position more attention Is focused on It, as 

ktebok^m fr<5St bo JoSdl 'I sold the book to Rashol.' 

w4tim pet 'Itold^youl* 

5*25> Introductory Expressions ^ 

The clause as a whole is often Introduced by a word or word group* 
These may be a clause connector (as Av^/'and'; see 5*31); an inter- 
jection (as 1x61 'aha!'); a noun In the vocative (as /x^klno/ 'People! *); 
prepositional phrases (as AopaS n^n xwardln/ 'after eating^); or an 
expression of time (as /j^rek/ 'once*)* 

These Introductory expressions are symbolized by I In the following 
fully •expanded clause formula: 

(1) (S) (M') (O) (M") V (M»«) 
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5.3k Combinations o( Clauses 

Sections 5.£I»4 deai with the structure of the clause. An utterance 
may contaitk a sequence of clauses, in which one clause may modify 
another clause (see 5.321) or may modify a nominal phrase (see 5*322). 
These syntactic roles are signaled by clause connectors, which are 
discussed in 5i3l« The structure of the clause always conforms to the 
formula of 5.25| regardless of its syntactic function. 

5.31. Clause Connectors 

Clause connectors are particles which indicate the relationship 
between a clause and the remainder of the utterance in which it appears. 
Some connectors may occur in utterances consisting either of a single 
clause or of more than one clause; others occur in utterances only of 
more than one clause. The former are called independent connectov* s 
(5.311) and the latter are called subordinate connectors (5.312). Cer- 
tain connectors, whether independent or subordinate, regularly occur 
in clauses with the verb in the subjunctives these are treated in 5.313. 

5.311* Independent Connectors . Connectors which can occur either 
in a clause which itself constitutes the entire utterance or in a clause 
which is included in a larger utterance are called indep evident connect- 
ors. These include certain conjunctions and the interrogatives: 



Conjunctions: 




Interrogatives 




b^ 


<let, have* 


^yo 


(question: formal style) 


b^8k|m 


'perhaps^ 


bdci ^ 


b^ 


'why?' 


btflam 


<but' 


c^nd 




•how much?' 


b^iku 


'perhaps^ 
'because^ 


cl 




'what?' 


c\loko ^ c^Qki 


c6n 




'how?' 


dwal 


'afterwards' 


kim 




'which?' 


'^rfgino 


'otherwise' 


k4 




•who(m)?' 


tdn^not 


•well, then* 


kiy 




*when?' 


wtf 


•and' 


kw^ ^ 


kw^ 


'where?' 




•would that' 









fbr illustrative sentences, see under conjunctions (3.52) and interrog* 
atives (3.53). 

The conjunctions occur only in position (I) of the formula of 5.25; 
the interrogatives occur in (I), (S), or (O) depending on their syntactic 
role: see S.231. 



5.312. Subordinate Connectors . Connectors which occur only in 
clauses that are contained in larger utterances are subordinate cotv - 
nectors. These include certain conjunctions and the relative /k^/, as 
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Conjunctions t Relative ; 

^gor *W k4 'who, whlchi etc.' 

hdti 'untU* 

krf 'whenj If; that' 

m^gdr 'unlessi if not' 



fbr illustrative dentencesi jce conjunctions <3.52), and for relatives 
see 5.322* 

Subordinate connectors occur In position (I) of the formula of 5. 25, 

5.313. Connectors and the Mood of the Vetb, Certain connectors, 
whether independent or subordinate i regularly occur only in clauses 
With the verb In the subjunctive. These are: 

hi m4gor 

b^Sklm f4^^ 

tfgor xozg4 

hMi 

All other connectors occur for the most part with verbs in the 
indicative. When they do occur with verbs in the subjunctive, the 
verb indicates, as a rule, an ^unreal^ type of action (see 3,415) or 
that tho antecedent of the relative is Indefinite (see 5.322). 

5.32. The Clause as a Syntactic Unit 

In an utterance containing two or more clauses, any clause intro- 
duced by a subordinate connector, or by zero, for which a specific 
subordit\at6 connector is substitutable without change in meaning, is 
a syntactic unit (see 5.0), and le called a bound clause . Thus, since 
the clause /b9 tdyana bimaliyayd/ 'had they th rown it at you' in the 
utterance 

b© tdyana b|mallyayd ''dbilyt ba cwarp^ *U they had thrown 
it at you, you would have become a quadruped' 
would niean the same if /tfgdr/were added, it is a bound clause. The 
other clause or clauses in an utterance are called free clauses . Bound 
clauses may fill the positions (1), (M"), or (M»") of free clauses, form- 
ing a sequence of clauses, or may modify a nominal phrase. Paragraph. 
5.321 describee the arrangement oi boxind clauses in larger utterances, 
and 5.322 describes the arrangement of bound clauses as modifiers in 
nominal phrases. 

5>321 . Sequences of Clause s. Bound clauses may serve as modi- 
fiers in free clauses, filling the positions of (I), {M0> or (M««), forming 
sequences of clauses. In the illustrations of these positions^ square 
brackets [] indicate the bound clause that is filling the position in 
question. See 5.24 for the meanings of these modification positions. 

(1) Bound clauses in the position (I); 
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(I) (S) V (Mm) 

*l{ you don*t myself I know what I'll do 

return it to me 

*lf you don't retutn it to me, J[ know what I'll do.' 

(2) Bound clauses in the position (M'): 

(s) m V 

om^niB [k9 tfmo '^^binin] '?dt{r8|n... 

these also when they see this they fear 

^Fbr their part» when they see this they fear...' 

(3) Bound clauses in position (M"*): Clauses in this position may be 

(a) subject of the free clause: 

V (MW) 

baStird [ko bz^nin] 
it is better that we know 
^It is better that we know,' 

(b) object of the free clause; 

(S) V (M«) 

mol^ ^obfne [bdrmatok^y Id Sw^n-i-xdy n^mawo] 
Mullah sees his rug in its own place is no more 
'The Mullah sees that hia prayer rug is no longer in Its place.' 
See also the clause under (M***) in (1) above. 

(c) receiving special emphasis: 

(I) (O) V (M») 

tuxw^ moU eft ''ok^rd [^gor bormalok^tman ntfdaytayowo] 
Indeed* mullah, What would you if we had not returned your 

have done rug to you 
*What would you have done, if we had not returned your rug?' 

5.322 . The Clause as a Modifier of Nominal Phrases . A bound 
clause introduced by the relative /k^/ 'who' may modify a nominal 
phrase, whether or not the nominal phrase is In a clause, and, if it isi 
regardless of its position in the clavise. This construction (see (4) in 
5.112) contains a head and a clause. The head may be a noun, a pro- 
noun, or a demonstrative; if it is a noun or a pronoun, then it is regu-> 
larly modified by the discontinuous particle /9W...C^|Vy4/ 'that' or, 
less often, /om...C^|VY^/ 'this'. This modifying clause is introduced 
by the connector /krf/ 'who' and is Linked to the head by izafa; however, 
either /k^/ or izafa may be omitted without change in meaning. This 
construction is diagrammed as follows: 
9„. 102 
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[ow headTT] -i- ko clause 

ownan^-i-ko sogok^ xw^rdi kdnbu 'That bread that the dog ate 

was old.' 

omkos^ ko goranl "^^H bra^i-m^no 'This person who is singing 

songs is my brother.' 
^w9-i«xw^rdit fitowo 'That which you ate you will pass 

(i.e. I excreteji 

^wd*i*k|lfdit dltdwo that which you did you will see again.' 

(Pjfoverb) 

The head of the phrasr; ie the antecedent of the relative /k4f, 
Rirther, /k^/ itself may be the subject of the verb of the clause which 
it introduces. If it is the subject, and if its antecedent is indefinite 
(that iS| if the head occurs with neither the definite article nor a 
demonstrative particle)^ then izafa does not occur, and the v<?rb which 
agrees with /k^/ is in the subjunctive mood. In this content, /4v// 'he' 
and /^wo/ 'that' may be either definite or indefinite wit>iout difference 
in form. This differ rjnce in mood and antecedent is illustrated by the 
following pair of sentences: 

^wo ko 2ir^o sor '>okow^ 'The one who is clever will succeed.' 
^wo ko zir^be sor ^okow^ 'Whoever Is clever will succeed.' 
On the other hand, if /k^/ is not the subject of the verb of the clause 
which it introduces, then that verb occurs with an affix for pronominal 
goal (3«421) which is in person-number concord with the head modified 
by the clause, as 

omkos^ ko to "^oynisit bra-i-mtno 'This person whom you know 
is my brother' (Lit,, 'this person whom you know him is my.^ 
brother') \ 
d^stek ko hak^m blbJet xw^ni nlyo 'A hand cut off by a judge ^ 
merits no punishment' (Lit., ' a hand which judge cut it has no \ 
Wood') 

S,4. Displaced Suffixes 

Every verb receives suffixes indicating the person and number of 
its subject (see 3.411). Prepositions may receive pronominal suffixes 
indicating the person and number of their objects (see (3) in 3.0 for 
the suffixes and 5.11 for the construction). However, under certain 
conditions in a clause, these suffixes occur not with the verb or prepo- 
sition but on some other word in the clause. The shifting of the persoi^ 
number suffixes of verbs is described in 5«41| and that of person^num* 
ber suffixes of prepositions in 5.42. In each case, there are two pat- 
terns of shiftingi depending on whether the verb in the clause is based 
on the past stem or the present stem of the verb. 
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5.41> Displaced Subject Suffixes 

When a clause contains words in addition to a verb and an explicit 
subjecti the person-number suffixes of transitive verbs are shifted to 
a prioy word in the clause » as^ for examplOi in the followlngt 

k4Stim s. *l killed'; m^rek » 'a snake' 
but m^reklm k^St 'I killed a snake.' 

That iSi the suffix Aim/ of /k^Stim/ has gone from /k48tlm/ to /mirek/i 
/m^rekim/ does not occur as an entire utterance in itself. The subject 
suffix may be shifted to any word, except as follows: (1) among form 
classes^ certain particle8-->interJectionSi conjunctions, and adverbs of 
time^never receive these suffixeb^i and (2) among syntactic elementSi 
shifted sxiffixes ai^e never affixed to explicit subjects, prepositional 
phrases, or prehead modifiers in any nominal phrase. This shifting 
occurs whether or not there is an explicit subject in the clause. If 
there is an explicit subject, the subject suffixes are in cocicord with it. 
In the following illustrations containing respectively an adjective, a 
pronoun, an adverb, a preverb, and an interrogative, all of which have 
received the displaced suffixes, these words and the respective dis- 
placed subject suffixes are indicated in parentheses: 

c^im kird 'I did vv'ell.' (c^ 'good* -im) 

min torn binl^ *1 saw you.* {i6 *you' -m) 

w^an kird 'we did it thus' (w^ *thus' *man) 

pyawok^n d^ryan kird 'The men removed it.' (d^r 'out' -yan) 
cdntan zanl 'How did you know?' {cdn *how?' -tan) 

The patterns vary for verbal suffixes and for prepositional suffixes^ 
and also according to whether the verb in the clause is in the present 
t<mse or a past tense. This section presents the patterns for verbs, 
and section SAZ presents those for prepositional suffixes. 

(1) In tenses based on the past stem, the person-number suffixes of 
the verb are shifted to the first word in the clause, except that the 
items listed earlier In this section never receive these suffixes. In 
the following illustrations, the subject suffixes have been shifted to the 
words /cdqd/ 'knife', ^elk^/ 'egg', /Wz/'love', /fa/ 'away*, and /m^Hm/ 
'my house'. The verbs in parentheses are the forms with the subject 
suffixes: 

moU c&qdy d^r hena 'The Mullah took out a knife.' (hen^y) 
d\l helk^m xw^rd '1 ate two eggs.' (xw^rdlm) 
Mz\xn Id to kirdifd 'I'm in love with you.' (lit., 'I have loved 

you') (kirddmo) 

* If the object of the verb is a pronoun, as in this instance^ an alter- 
nate way of expressing goal is described in 3.421 » Pronominal Coal. 
Both types of expression are common, with /tom binf / showing more 
emphasis on the object than /binlmit/ 'I saw you'. 
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bar^m f^y kird ^Baram ran away/ (ki^^di) 

milmyan wer^n Wrd 'They ruined my house.' (kjrdyan) 

(2) In the present tense, only three verbs are involved, all three 
having suppletive stems: 

wm-;le-tl- *to say* 

wi8t-:9w^(t) 'to want' 

h^,,,bu:h^,,,C9|Vyo 'to have' 
When the subject suffixes are shifted from the verb, the verb occurs 
in its present stem form, except that /w^t-!le - |lV receives the aspect 
prefix /^d-/ as well; the person and number of the subject are indicated 
by pronominal suffixes on the first word cf the clause, with the excep- 
tions noted in the first paragraph of 5*41. The illustrations give first 
the verb with subject suffixes and then a sentence with displaced suf* 
fixes: 

'^%)l6yi *you (sg) say' cit ^old 'What are you saying J* 

^otinowe^ *you (pi) want' kam kt^rsitan ow^ 'Which chair 

do you want?' 

h^m^^ *I have' trumpdlim hdyo 'I have a car.' 

The verbal phrase /x(5S wist- [9W^(t)/ *to like, love' shows the pro- 
nominal suffix on /xdS/ for subject and the verbal suffix on /dw^(t)/ 
for object, as 

xdSim ow^yt *1 love you.' 
cf. tdm x<55 aw^ 'I love you .' 

5>42. Displaced Prepositional Suffixes 

The pronominal suffixes of prepositions (expressing object of the 
preposition) are shifted in clauses containing transitive verbs or, in 
the present tense, containing the copula. 

(1) In clauses with the verb in a past tense the subject suffixes of 
transitive verbs are shifted to a prior word in the clause, as described 
in 5.41. The pronominal suffix for the object of a preposition likewise 
is shifted, but in this case the suffix goes to the verb, flirther, the 
suffixes occurring with the verb and representing the object of the 
preposition are not the pronominal suffixes themselves, but the corres- 
ponding verbal suffixes of 3.411.^ The verbal suffix on the verb now 
refers to the object of the preposition, the pronominal suffix on the 

^These two verbs are conjugated irregularly in the present tense: 
see (2) Present Tense under 3.4l4. 

^Thus, whenever a transitive verb occurs with the verbal suffixes 
the latter refer to the object of a preposition. The verbal suffixes 
seem to have an objective or passive character to them as opposed to 
the pronominal suffixes, which have an agential or active nature. Com- 
pare the use of verbal suffixes with intransitive verbs and in the 
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prior word in the clause refers to the subject of the verb, and the 
preposition itself has no suffix* Thus, in the utterance 

ciCkl Ugol klrdim <He did well by me.' (< -^cak Ug^Um k^rdi) 
the suffix /-!/ ^3rd sing.' of the verb fk\vdi/ 'he did' has been shifted 
to /cik/ 'good' and the euliix /-{m/ Mst sing,^ of the preposition /logolirtt/ 
'with me' has moved to the verb. If the preposition is Itself the first 
word of the clause, then it receives the subject suffix of the verb, as 
p^yan baxISlm 'They presented [it] to me.^ 

(pe- 'to'; -yan 'they'; baxfil* 'presented'; -m 'me') 
The structure here is: 

preposition - subject verb - object 

Additional examples (including one with a passivo verb) are: 
lobirim k^rdjn '1 put them on, I donned them' 

\l9hiY *on'i -im 'I'i kird 'did'; -in 'them') 
c^st|m bo le nayt 'I prepared the meal for you*' 

(cest 'meal'; -|m 'I'; bo 'for'; le na- 'prepared'; -yt 'you') 
pet w^im 'you told me' 

(pe- 'to'; -t 'you'; wtrt- 'told'; -im 'me') 
c^Oyan jdz^ le 8©\)r^? 'How much were they fined?' 

(c^d'^ ctfnd *hov» much?'; -yan *they'; jazat 'fine'; le 'from'; 
s^tl'^^'^ Sandra 'was taken') 
Howeveri if the v^rb precedes the preposition and its axiffix (which 
is not normal word oVder but is an arrangement that receives emphasis; 
see (3) in 5.24)j the above rule does not obtain and 
wtftim pet means *1 told you.' 

(2) In clauses with the verb in the present tense, the preposition 
suffix is shifted to a prior word in the clause, provided the verb is a 
transitive or the copula. The suffix goes to the first word in the clause, 
with the exceptions noted in 5.41. 

c^tm bo b^no 'Bring me some teat' 

(ca 'tea'; -m ^ne'; bo 'for'; b^n© for (D) bih^na *bring') 
cirdkekit bo '>9l4m 'I'll tell you a story.' 

(cir<5kek *a story'; -it 'you'; bo 'for'; '>0lim 'I say') 
^ram pe xdSd '1 like it here*' 

{6y9 'here'; -m 'me'; pe 'to'; xdSa 'is nice') 



passive voice, while the pronominal suffixes are used to express sub- 
ject in transitive verbs, pronominal goal, etc. 
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TEXTS 

fbllowing are two texts^ given in Kurdish script (on the 
left-hand pages) and in a phonemic transcription with inter- 
linear morphemic translation ((acingi on the right-hand 
pages). Finally^ free translations are given of the stories. 
The reader will observe thati in the Kurdish script, words 
of Arabic origin are often retained in their original Arabic 
spelling. 
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time -a -of -them mullah prayer-rag-the-/i/-hlmtel£ 

h4k ^egret wa '>9c4 bo mizg^wt bo 
he-takee-up and he goes to moique to 

nw^Z k|ratn 2. k> '>9git9 mUg^wt 1» 

prayer tO-do when he -arrives -at mosque in 



k^teka x»rlk-l-d^stnweZlt$n ^»btf 
while busy -AAhand -prayer -to -wash he -is 

hinde la d<$stubradarak^ni lan^w 
a-{ew from friends -and -friends -his among 

x^yana tadblr ^ak^n wa barmajak^y U 

themselves ajrrajsgement they-make and rug-the-hlm from 

'adiain wa ^aL^n n^be kas fasti hi\6 
they-steal and they-say must-not anyone truth he-teli 



ta b|£inln maljC ci ^aka 
until ve-kiiow mullah what he -does 



3. maU ka la ddstnwelittn 

mullah when from hand -prayer -to -wash 

>ab^lawa xarlk ^abrf nw^i blki 

he -ie -back busy he -is prayer that -he -do 



'^abtnet barmalak^y la Iwen-i-xdy 
he-sees rug-the-hia in ptace-/i/-itself 



n^mawa 4. gtflek ^agaf^ be s\5d ^ab^ 

it -has-not -remained a -lot he -walks ^around without avail It-ie 
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S. 9Winll Mc qt» nA«n 6. maU ka boy 

th«y«alio no talk thay-make mull&h when to*him 



•it ^ab^tawa Uyan lard^tawa ba 

moaUciear it*becomoa from-they hid with 



turaiyawa '>9U xtflklna bo xw< 
anger he^aayi People 1 tot Qod 



p^tan ?al^ barmaUkim bjdtfnawa w» 
to>you(pU 1" aay rag -the -my give •back and 



^gar nimdanawa xdm ^azan^iti ci '>akam 

i^ not-to-me-you-glve-back myaeU I-know what Ndo 



7. am^nil ka am^ ^abin^n >atirt{n law4-i«ka 

they-alao when thia they-aee they-lear from -that -/i A that 



^gar niydanawa mallC ltek-i»xrap bjk^ 

it not»U-they-give*back mullah thing - a -/i A bad he-do 



8« dartk^ barmalakSy ^ddinawa datt 

Immediately rug-the-hla they*give*back hand 



9« dwai awi*i>mal^ nweiakiy 7»k^ 
aiter that-AAmullah prayer -the -hla he-doea 



kabrak^'i-d(5«ti awenek-l*maU ''adin 

mer)-the*/iA<rlend-hia oath-AAmulLah they -give 



^altfn yctfi. maH agar barmalak^tman 

they-aay by God mullah If rug -the -your -we 



n^aytayawa ^(t ^ak^rd 

had-not-given-back-to-you what-you were-doing 

10. ^mil ba aardfyekawa w4ti ^acvfm 

thia-one-alao with coldneaa-a he-aaid £-waa-golng 

bo m^Uwa h^nde xurim h^bu ^amd^ bo 
to houae-to a-bit wool-I had I-waa -givlng-it to 



joU boy bpcjrdmaya ba barmil 

weaver for -he ahould -have -made >me into prayer -rug 



Jt *C\i4j A^V £»/ iji*^^ 

* T 

# 
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duwani K»kayit 
second itory 



i. jirekyan y^ye L» dottok^nl bo 

one»tlme-o£*lhem one -a from /rlends-hU to 



qaweltl kirdin msU big ^dkatd mit'i' 
luACh doing mullah invite he -does -to house 



x(5yan 2. msUl aw foU har la 

themielvei mullah-aUo that day only from 



bayaniawa xoy omad^ *aka wa jll-1- 
mornlng-from himaelf ready makea and clotlies./iA 

labir >aka 3. wa nlcik niwafd 
clean on he -does and near noon 

^ac^ta m^l-l-kabr^-l-d<5ati bo nin xwardfn 

he-goee-to hoaee-AAfellow-ZlAfriend-his (or bread eating 



4. dway C\lna Siirawaw ba xer hat$n 

after going-to inside-to-and to well coming 



xawanm^l la etfrawa d^y ^ane wa 

host on head down-him place* and 



ba xol$-i-^w»wa cand kiseki b^o 

to happIne»s-of-that"by a-few people-a-he invitation 



k|rdua S. \ap£S nan xward{na xawanm^l 
has-done before bread eating*at host 



^ayaw^ gaUiyek lagal malida bfka 
he-want&. joke -a with mullah -at th%t«he-do 



6. la haywXn mrawiyak laiar yak 

in corridor(at patio) duck-a on one 



pe wiatawa 7. ba maU ?aU m^a aw 

leg he-hai-atood to mullah he-iaye mullah that 



f <Alf i^^U Ojt *f<* 

MJ!t <f<— ' ✓'^^ ✓'^ 

tfj^. iiitj ^ 

^jt'J C^^^ ''x'4'> cf > 

^///V -.t ? 



duck ho\v»miny l«gi*hii there -ftre muUUi h«»iAyi 



ona U|t fellow he»i4yi man-^Agood^be 



►v^i c<5rt mrA\vf ySk qacl ^ebe 
mullah hcrw duck o&e leg-hii it-will*b« 



10. m»U h»r tsitfr qit-Uxoy dsw^ ^^ka 

mullah oiUy on word»/iAhlmieli stay he-doea 



ll.dAval xaw»nm^l d»o^aalxek-t-pedki 

later hoat pebble -AAgravel.AAam&ll-he 



la u\tik x^yawa hil g^rt wa glrtU 

from near himaeU-from up took &&d threw-to 



mtawlyaki 1^. mrawiyak^i la t{raan» 
duck-the duck-the-alao from fear*at 



q&caka4-ifri di wa f^y k|rd 

leg-the./iAother-he down pat and away-he did 



13. xawanmal wtfti hi mala aw a blya 
hoat ha.aatd aba mullah that la -not 



d\i qacl h«ya 14. maU taA^Srl U kirdawa 
two lega-hia there^are mullah thlnktug-ha from did-agaln 

aw bardi^l.to baw mrawlya 

he*aaid that rock^which-you at-that duck 

baaUmanita maH ba t<5y^na blmaUyaya 
poor threw to yo j-they-at had thrown 



^abdyt ba cwarp^ 

you-would*become to quadruped 



FREE TRANSLATION 



FIKST STORY 

On one occasion the Mullah takes his own prayer rug and goes to 
the mosque to pray. When he arrives at the nnosque and while he is 
busy performing his prayer ablutions, a few of his friends arrange 
among themselves and steal his rug and say, '^No one must tell the 
truth until we find out what the Mullah will do.^ 

When the mullah gets back from his ablutions and is about to pray» 
he sees that his prayer rug is no longer in its place. He searches 
everywhere but in vain. His friends, for their part, say nothing. When 
it becomes crystal clear to the Mullah that they hdve hidden It from 
him, he says angrily, ^People! Indeed, I say to you^ give me back my 
prayer rug. If you don't, ^ know what I'll do about it!* The others, 
When they hear this, fear that the Mullah might do something bad if 
they don't return the rug; they return it immediately. After the 
Mullah had finished praying th<^ men ask him to swear and say, ^'By 
God, MullaJi, if we hadn't given you back your rug, what would you 
have done?" 

Said the Mullah coldly, ''I would have gone home where I have a bit 
of wool; I would have given it to a weaver so that he might make it 
into a rug for me.** 
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FREE TRANSLATION 



SECOND STORY 



Once one of hU friends Invites the Mullah to lunch. The Mullahi 
for his parti gets ready early in the morning that day and puts on 
clean clothcSi and near noon goes to the house of his friend to eat. 
After going Inside and the welconning was done^ the host put him at 
the head; he had invited a few people because of the occasion. Before 
eatingi the host wants to have a Joke with the Mullah. In the corridor 
a duck is standing on one leg. He says to the Mullahi ''Mullah, how 
nnany legs does that duck have?^ The Mullah answersi "One leg.^ 
The nnan saySi ^Conne now. Mullah^ how can ^ duck have one leg?*^ 
But the Mullah nnaintained his stand. Later the host picked up a 
smaill pebble from nearby and threw it at the duck. The duck put 
down its other leg from fear^ and ran away. 

The host said ''I sayj Mullahi doesnH the duck have two legs now?'' 
The Mullah thought it over and said, ^If they had thrown at you the 
rock that you had thrown at that poor duck, you^d have become a 
quadruped (donkey).* 
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GLOSSARY 



Rir 



The Order of alphabetical arrangement in the Qloseary 
that follows is given below: 





h 


n 


t 


a 


h 




u 


b 


1 


0 




c 


i 


P 


V 


d 


\ 


q 


w 


e 


i 


r 


X 




k 




y 


i 


1 


a 


z 


g 


1 


f 


I 


t 


m 




i 



The symbol / in the glossary is equivalent to the vertical 
bar (() as used in the main body of the text (cf. paragraph 
3,0» fn. 1). 



^aw8^ C^awse*) to swell up 
^aws^w swoUeiii pregnant 
'^^^jgawtln C^ODgew-) to shoot 

a 

^[interj.] yes (informal style) 
^erin, dferim [interj.] bravoi 
afrtft woman 
agiC care I attention 
agadltnd alertness 
agir fire 
agird^ fireplace 
a#^ agha 

amadtf[adj.] ready 
amadtf k|rd(n to prepare 
aem^ sky 
asuddf comfort 
^9t peace 
^w water 
azaf freedom 
iy [interj.] ahl 

^yd (interrog. part., formal style) 
b 

b^ (interj,] yes (informal style) 
hi, [conj.] let, have (in indirect 

commands) 
b^ [p^opO against^ in opposition 

to 

b^f^ (plur, baf^t) garden 
b^ plateau 
banzin gasoline 
b^p calli invitation 
b£tp k^rdtn to invite 
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bapir g randf ather 
bar^ (manU neune) 
b^8 [adj.] good 
b^Skim [conj.] perhaps 
b^wk father 

baxSln (baxB-) to present^ give 

b^y [prep*] for the price of 

bayani morning 

b^, b9btf [p^^P*l without 

bekartf lazy person 

bi/ptf [prep.] tO| in, with 

btf...(owo) [prep.] with (instrument) 

bid [adj.] bad 

bifr snow 

bdfrawl [adj.] snow -cove red 
b»gtf Baghdad 

hii^ [interj.] yes (formal style) 
bilam [conj.] but 
bilku [conj.] perhaps 
bind cord 

bdnddxw^ni bdnsxwtfn belt-cord 

hit front 

bird rock, stone 

bdrmjCi prayer-rug 

barqiyi telegram 

h^vyl oak tree 

birx lamb 

bis [adj.] enough, sufficient 
bdsir [prep.] by (in oaths) 
bdsizm^n [adj.] poor 
baxBin (bdx9*) to forgive 
biMn, ditin (past blni-i di(t)*; 

pres. bin-) to see 
Mr mind 

Mst [numeral] twenty 



blatfn (byo./by«; passive bistr«) 
to hear 

biHtu penj^m [numeral] twenty-* 
fUth 

bilyvln [numeral] billion 
bin bottom 

bjrd^n (bd*A>-; passive br-) to 

carry 
b^rfnj rice 
bi2^n goat 

b^zndkewi mountain goat 

b^ [prep.] to, for 

b<5ci, bd [interrog.] why? 

boinb^ necktie 

hoyiff shoe polish, shine 

boyafci boot black 

br^ brother 

brad^r friend 

hrin (bre-) to stop (trans.) 

brayetf brotherhood 

braz^ brother^s son or daughter 

brtn (br-) to wound 

b«n (bJf-i to cut 

b\lk bridegroom 

buku9u9^ toy 

b\ln (past -bu-j pres. CimA^, 

h^-, b-) to be 
burden (bur-) to forgive 

c 

c^ [adj.] good 
cdki goodness 
candfn (cen*) to sow 
ciw eye 

cawilk<$ eyeglasses 
c^yi ci tea 
cayxan^ tea shop 
cenf^w [adj.] sown 
c^st meal, food 
c^st 1^ nan to prepare a meal 
ctii bandit 
cokm^ boots 
Cf^kinobdr soldier 
crfnd, c5o [interrog.] how much? 
0 how many? 



c^nd, c^Q [adv.] a few 
c^p left hand 

capulf^st left hand and right hauid 

C9qd knife 

ci [inter rog.] what? 

cir<5k story 

ciryd [interj.] cheeriol (a toast) 

cU [numeral] forty 

cjr^ light (noun) 

cdn [interrog.] how? 

cdn (c«; imperative co-) to go 

1^ cun to go away 

t€k cun to disagree 
cCl^kd, c\iQki [conj.] because 
cw^r [numeral] four 
cward^ [numeral] fourteen 
cwarpd quadruped I donkey 

d 

d^ [prevdrb] down 
d^d justice 
dadg^ court 
dadm^nd [adj.] just 
d^n tooth 
d^n grain, feed 

d^n (dd«/d-i passive dr*) to give 
\4 dan to hit, to play (musical 

instrument) 
t^ w^r d^tn to shake (water) 

dan^ gr^in 

d^r tree 

darist^ forest 

d^ sorrow 

d^yk mother 

dayki motherhood 

d^ (plur. deh^t) village 

d4 [numeral] ten 

d^, diy (asseverative particle 
occurring with verbs) 

d^m period of time, a while 

domd^m [adv.] from time to time 

d^Q voice 

dd|}kdzix piece of gravel 
d^r [preverb] out 
ddrdj degree 



d^rdW9 outside 
darg^ door 

d^rK^ {a<^v.1 Immediately 
d^rptf undershorts 
i^rti needle 
d^st hand 

dd8tnwe2St|n prayer ablutions 
ddW^ klrdin to persist 
d^J heart 

dilgtr [adj.] sad| grieved 

djlSk^W [adj.] heartbroken 

djit^O [adj.] sad 

djbcdB [adj.] happy 

djzin (diz-) to steal 

d6 (fermented yoghurt drink) 

d<5st friend 

dostubrad^r friends 

drenJf^w [adj.] torn 

dr^£ [adj.] long, tall 

dre2ai lexigth 

drtfo [adj.] Ute 

dr6 lie, falsehood 

dr\ln (dru-/dru*) to sew 

dfandin (difen») to tear 

dd [numeral] two 

duld a twO| deuce (cards) 

ddt [^dj.] far, distant 

durbini farsightedness 

ddsboy [adv.] day after tomorrow 

duwtfm [numeral] second 

duzm^n a deceitful person 

dwal [adv.] later, afterwards 

dwantf twin 

dwanz^ [numeral] twelve 
dw^y [prep.] after 
dw^ne [adv.] yesterday 
dy^rd obviouslyi of course (is 
visible) 

e 

tfrd [adv.] here 
est^ [adv.] now 
4% ache 

ewar^ [adv«] evening 

W 



9 

9fdndl> ofonl gentleman 

^gdr [conj.] if 

^gino [conj.] otherwise 

om^n [interj.] alasi woe 

dm.. .C^/Vy^ [demon.] this 

4m9 [demon.] this 

^re [interj.] yes (emphatic) 

arewAla [interj.] yes indeedl 

^sp horse 

9d{er^ star 

^w [pron.] hei hlmj shei her; it 
ow...C^/\V^ [demon.] that 
dw^n [pron.] they, them 
owand [pron.] they (definite 

antecedent) 
aw^ [adv»l there 
^W8 [demon.] that 
9ww^ (numeral] first 
^y [interj.] yes (informal style) 
o2dih^ (a fabulous animal) 

f 

faniltf undershirt 
fenlk [adj.] cool 
f^r! 

i6r bdn to learn 
f^r k|rd|n to teach 
fonj^n cup 

foqyan^ Kurdish long-sleeved 
shirt 

form^ (fermu-) to do the honor 

of (polite) 
f^rq difference 
iitl^ rug 

farS^axdr one who spreads 

carpets 
fl^ So and So 
froStin (froS-) to sell 
froBy^r customer 

g^ (plur. gag^) bull, ox 
gah(^ Joke 



present gere».».9Wd) to tell, 
relate 

g^ek [adv.] a great deal of 
gon^ wheat 
g^nj (adj.] yotang 
g9hm98j(mi corn 
girm [adj.] hot 
gorm^ heat 
gdlf^n (gdVe-) to walk 
gofdk o&e who loves to walk 
gdwrtf [l^dj.] big, large 
gdyand^ (gayen-) to cause to 
arrive 

gdyltln (gd-/g-) to arrive 
g4z bite 

g4z (unit of measure for cloth) 
gwin (gc^z.) to bite 
gi^ soul 

glanldbir animal » living t>ang 

{except plants) 
girf^n pocket 

givi (onomatopoeia for sound 

6f bullets) 
givdgiv (onomatopoeia for sound 

of bullets) 
giz^ (onomatopoeia for sound of 

buzzing of bullet) 
glzi k|rdln to complain 
giz9giz complainings whining 

gii son 

girt^n (gr-s passive stem gir«) 

to takei grasps throw 
hil girtln to pick up 
gUw [adj.] unclean (religious 

usage) 
gobktf (a kind of flower) 
gdl lake 
gdm lake 
gorani song 
gdBt meat 
govir magazine 
grtfw bet, wager 
grin (gr-) to cry 
grln(5k crybaby 
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g?j(n [adj.] expensive 
gun^ crime 
g^ leprosy 
g^ rose 

gHl^w rose water 
gw^ ear 
gwii nuts 

t 

faribt foreign land 
l^dUt mistake 

f^Utyari a bad move or play 
(in games) 

h 

hrf[interj.l aha I 
haKz Protector 
haft^ week 
hak(m Judge 

hatln (ye-/y-i subjunctive e-; 

imperative w^r*-) to come 
hatucd coming and going, 

loitering 
hawiSt^n (hawe35-) to throw 
helki egg 

hen^ (hen*) to bring 
d^r hen^ to take out, remove 
h^ro (girPs name) 
hestin (heU) to permit 
h^8ta [adv.] still, yet 
htfbu [v.] there was^ were 
hibun (past h^,.»bu; present hi 

...Cd/Vyo/yeti; Imperative 

hi.«.be) to have 
hik [preverb] up 
hdid eagle 
homan^ leather 
hdmdi )»9m\l [adv.] each^ every^ 

ally any 
h^ndek [adv.] a few, a little 
hdnjir figs 
hoQwln honey 
h4^r [adv.] only 
horm^ Tpeiit 
hi^rzitn [adj.] cheap 



h^lt [numeral] eight 
hoit^ ^numeral] eighty 
hdt^» ii, hot^u [conj.] until 

[ptep,] up to, as far atf 
hotfw orphan 
ho ti wb^ z horn o 8 exual 
hiy^ [v.] there is, are 
h^y^dn corridor (bordering 

couirtyard of house) 
ho2^r [numeral] thousand 
h^tii [numei'al] eighteen 
hie [adv.] no, not any 
honV^wo poem 
hoqq^ (a measure of weight) 
huily^r [adj.] sober 

h 

h^iid [numeral] seventy 
h^yd4t h^vv4 [numeral] seven^aen 
Mwt [numeral] seven 
Ifrayw^n animal 

Mz la kirdln to like, love 
I 

ii v^orki deed 

4 

•UHir^ respect 
imro [adv.] today 
(msal [adv.] this year 
(mBow [adv.] tonight 
knti^n examination 
(nja [adv.] then» in that case 
ins^ Justice! eqxiality 
ins^ man, person 
ifibUiya Lisbon 

J 

bowl 
Jar^ formerly 
jtfrek once 
jasds spy 
jtfD noise 



i^zi fine (noun) 
Jdt^ le sond^n to take a fine 

from, to fine 
j^2n holiday 

clothes 
j^lf^ slang 
jn^tan you (polite) 
j<5 barley 
jol^ weaver 
JtCn (iu-/jw-) to chew 
Jdt a pair (rugSi dice) 
JwiCn [adj.] beautiful 
Jwanl beauty 

k 

kabr^ man, fellow 
kat^z letter 
kaf^znds letter ^writer 
k^a (title of respect used in 
addressing elder btother) 
kal^ melon 
kalakfrdS melon vendor 
kim [interrog.J which? 
kanl spring (water) 
kint straight (in poker) 
luCr work 
k^r ewe 
karg^ workshop 
karZoltf small ewe 
k^t while, time 
U k^teka while, during 
k^ [interrog.] who? whom? 
ktf [conj.] when, if, that 
k^ [relative] who, which 
k^ik use 

kdmy^O [a<^JO ^^g^t (in colot) 
k9nd|n (kand») to take off 
kanin: 

p^ kanin (ken-) to laugh 
k^r donkey 
kerfr<5S donkey selleir 
karfrostin donkey selling 
krfr [adj.] deaf 
ktfs person, anybody 
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koStt ship 

kdVtydW^n sailor 

kdwi|n (kow-) to £9il 

ktfy [interrog.] >vhen7 

klc girlj daughter 

kjcantf [adj.] girlish 

kiik tail 

kjrdg^r Creator 

kjrdfn (ko-Ac-; passive kr-) 

to dO| make 
d4r kird^n to take out| remove 
Ighir k^rd^n to put on, don 
fd k\rd\n to run away 

klrim worm 

kirm(5k (adj.] wormy, worm- 
eaten 

k^z (adj.] dull, gloomy 
kizol^ [&<1J>] somewhat dull^ 

gloomy 
kl^w shoe 
klawrf^n shoe thief 
k<5ik target 
k<5n[adj.] old 
k6r party (of people) 
krln (kr-) to buy 
kfln (kf passive Mf^) to rub 
kt^b book 
k\ir hunchback 

kuS^nnoWd (ku2en-. ,.owd) to turn 

off, extinguish 
ktilk scratch 
k^l^ mosquito net 
k4lk hen ready to lay eggs 
kt^rd Kurd 
kurd{ Kurdish 

k^rdowari the Kurdish people 

kvtrdist^ Kurdistan 

k^i^rsi chair 

k^rt [adj.] short 

h4f boy, son 

kMtf^zi grandson 

kuSt^n (kulE.) to kill 

kw^, kw^ [interrog,] where? 

kwrfr [adj.] blind 

kweraf blindness 



1 

U side 

lad^ countryside 

laglr supporter, follower, 

adherent 
l^q leg 

1^ [preverb] from 
l€w lip 

14/16 (-da) [prep.] In, at 
l^A^ (-owd) from 
lob^r [prep.] because of, on 
l^b^n [prep.] beneath 
Ug^l (-da) [prep.] with 
l9k^n.«.ow9 [prep.] beside 
lon^w (-da) [prep.] inside of 
lop^S (-da) [prep.] after 
lop^S (*da) [prep.] before 
los^r [prep.] on 
ld2^r [prep«] under 
libn^n Lebanon 
lifk^ wash -rag 

m 

m^c kiss 
mdc k. to kiss 
m^l house 

malin (mal-) to throw, cast 

malock^ little house 

mim uncle 

m^n (me-) to remain 

mandil, ma(]\l [adj.] tired 

m^r snake 

marmasl eel 

masl fish 

m^st yoghurt 

mdrd man, husband 

m^9 fly 

meSxil^ mosquito 

mo^^S salary 

mo^aBxdr employee 

mo^n^ meaning 

m^gdr [conj.] unless, if not 

mol^ mullah 

mal^ swimming 



mdmndn [adj.] much obliged, 

thank you 
tti4tg pasture 
mtfrJ^dbd [inter j,) hello 
tndw^natis magnetism 
miw^n guest 
mfz urine 
misild^n bladder 
milwanktf necklace 
milyvtn [numeral] million 
mift (pron.] I, me 
min^^, m^nd^l child 
minaU childhood 
mina^oktf (dear) little child 
mjrd^n (mr-) to die 
mirwari pearl 
mjzgtfwt mosque 
m<5r [adjj purple 
mortf dice 
mrawl duck 
rnrdi>b^ jam 
mu^^rlf education 
mudlr director 
m^t^m^l [adj.] possible 
mumkin [adj.] possible 

■ n 

n^be [v,] must not 
n^^l leather slippers 
nad(r (man's name) 
n^n bt^ad 

n^n (ne*) to putj place 
d^ nan to put down 

nank{r baker 

nardin (ner -) to send 

n^rek [adj.] disarranged, die- 
orderly, dishonest 

nasfn (naS'*) to know, be acquaint- 
ed with 

n^y/ name 

n^W inside, interior 

n^oS [adj.] unpleasant 

ntf^ [inter j*] no 

ndsrln (girl's name) 

n;^ti2 [adjj dull 

1: 



ndwtfd [numeral] ninety 
n^xer [interj,] no (emphatic) 
n^xoS [adj.] Ul 
n^xtek a little bit 
nl^2 intention 
niwdfd noon 
nlwdfox^w noon nap 
nisb^t comparison 
niSttn, niSttn (niS-) to sit 
d^ niSt^n to sit down 
n^zik [adj.] near 
n{zm [adj,] low 
n<5 [numeral] nine 
ndS [interj.] here^s to you (a 
toast) 

nozdtf [numeral] nineteen 
nusin (nus-) to write 
ntiktdb^2 comedian, joker 
miq^rc a pinch 

nttflt^n, nustin (nu-/nw^) to sleep 
nwand^n (nwen-^) to put to sledp 
nw^ [adj.] new 
nwtfSS kjrdin to pray 

o 

oi^frbe Where are you going? 

(polite style) 
Ofir kirdin to go (polite) 
ostk master 

ox^y [interj,] ah! (delight) 
P 

p^ [adj.] clean 
P^ klrdin to clean, peel 
pik kirdndWd to clean, wash 

palawt^n (palew-) to filter 

panz^ [numeral] fifteen 

p^r [adv.] last year 

parast^n (parez*) to protect 

p^S [prep.] after 

pa8»f<^2 [adv.] in the future 

payt^xt capital city 

pccQc, blccQc [adj.] little, small 

p6 foot 



p4 [preverb] to 

p4c curve 

pecp^c zigsag 

ptfk [prevefb] together 

p€k^W9 [adv.} together 

p^nj [numeral] five 

peir^r [adv.] year before last 

ptfl {prep.} before 

ptfwo {preverbj with 

pdl'i haste 

polopA great haste 

p4nd trickj pun 

p^nd pe d^n to play a trick on 
p^nj^ [numeral] fifty 
pdrdowktklltf mosquito net 
pdst^ chorus 
p^stfn (pdst*) to press 
plr(adj.] old 
pireti oldnesfl 
piram^rd old man 
pirdSSln old woman 
pirl oldne s s 
pla [adj.] dirty 
piB^n dan to show 
pirsin (p|r8*) to ask 
pif(adjO full 

p« k\td\ti to fUl up 
plk rung (of ladder) 
propolanttf propaganda 
p»U^ cat 
pill money 
pulb^z mieer 

purzd aunt's son or daughter 
py^w man 
pyaweti humanity 

q 

qic leg : 
qadlr (man^s name) 
qaw^ coffee 
qawoi [adj.] btown 
qawf»lti lunch 
qaz^J profit 
qazdw^n goose tender 
qoldb^d^ crowd 



qoUm pen« pencil 

qolomd^n pencil box 

q»pqtfp (onomatopoeia for sound 

of wooden shoes) 
q^ryoU cot 
qorzd^r debtor 
qsy n^a it doesn't matter 
qaycl scissors 
qaz^ misfortune 
qopc^ button 

qorawi [adj.] muddy, mud- 
covered 
q\fl [adj.] deep 
quwtft strengOi 
qttloSF^S Negro 
qttrbin you (polite) 
q^r^^n Koran 
q4rs [adj.] difficult 
q56 speech 
qs^ kitd^n to speak 
qsdxdS [adj.] witty 

r 

(preverb] away 
I'amaz^n Ramadan 
t-^st [n.] right hand 

[adj.] right, correct 
Ifasti truth 

l^ast^r [adj.] more correct 
l^astuc^wt [adj.] dishonest 
f€k [adj.] straight 
l^ekup^ [&dj.] in order, in good 

shape 
^est^n (^es«) to spin 
f^hm mercy 
JPrfo [adj.] color 
3frfoa [conj.] maybe 
f^sm picture 
f dsmgfr photographer 
Un [adj.] black 
fdSdb^ resheba > dust storm 
f9^6i (man's name) 
f\ni\n ifel^) to sprinkle 
f]i kird^ to beg, entreat 

[preverb] down 

m : 



foyBtJn'^ foyn (fo-/fw.) to go 

sun,day 
IfoSantf [adj.] daily 
IfoSaw^ west 
yo2awal [adj.] western 
foSiidUt sunrlsei east 
fwin {fv/e^) to grow 
ywand^n (fwen-) to plant 

8 

8^g-[adj.] cleaiTi certain 
nil year 

8^n (s«) to wake up 
a^rd [adj.] cold 
flard^ cold (noun) 
sairdi coldness 
aardug^rnn cold and hot 
sb^y [adv.] tomorrow 
b4 (numeral] three 
seans^ [numeral] thirteen 
s^r [adj.] strange 
fltfw apple 

89b^b reasoni cause 
Sdblslyne [ddv.] tomorrow 
so^^t hour^ watchi clocki o*clock 
Big dog 

sdgb^z dog fancier 
sdgfidr dog washer 
S9h<51 ice 

Sdmm\in French bread 
s^ndln (sand-) to take, receive 
s^qf ceiling 
s^r head 

s^r k9Wt|n to succeed 
catb^n roof 
sarb^z soldier 
s^rf spending 
8drj<j (place name) 
sdrspi [adj.] hoary 
S9W^ haggling 

S9W^ k. to haggle 
89wb^ (a kind of flower) 
d^wz [adj.] green 
89Wzai green (notm) 



sdwz^ (plur. sowzow^t) green 

(noun) 
sfxlr without veil 
si [nwmeral] thirty 
sinemiC the movies 
sit\4 tray 
sifrtf zero 

s4ft^ first sale of day 
s{g stomach 
sk\lt silence 
sn<5q box 

snogdf^B black box 
spardin (sper-^): 
fi spard^n to orderi command 
spi[adj.] white 
Stan (st-): 

h^l Stan to get up, arise 
s\ld avail 
s\lr [adj.] red 
surb^w [adj.] reddish 
sw^r horseman 
swar^ cavalryman 
sw^n oath 

^4d [numeral] hundred 
S 

Hi king 
Sai ceremony 
Sanz^ [numeral] sixteen 
S^t city 
Satrlnj chess 
mountain 
Saxdwin mountaineer 
Sazad^ princej princess 
Sa2^n queen 
8^w evening meal 
59hw?jil hermaphrodite 
Sdklr 6uga^ 
H^kirddn sugar bowl 
Salin (8dl-) to be lame 
89m8amdkw^r bat (animal) 
H4rm bashfulness 
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90rmln[adJ.] batthful 
Itfrt condition, proviso 
Stfttt [numeral] six 
9tfft [numeral] sixty 
l^w night 
Stfwq light (noun) 
lo21(5 a six (cards) 
tin [adj.] blue 
lir mUk 
Sir [adj.] ragged 
9ir^ rag 
9irdx<5r infant 
l^irfn [adj.] sweet 
Sirutir swords and arrows 
Bit thing 

llk^n (8ke-) to break 
BkandWd (Bke«...dWd) to be broken 
9k«fcr thanks (to God) 
9uB^ glass 

SuBtln (Bo-/Bw-] to wash 
Sw^n place 

t 

tij crown 

taJb^B (ptf)per name) 
t^ [preverb] into 
t^ [preverb] apart, dis* 
t^r [adj.) full 
td^tU vacation 
tddbir k(rdln to arrange 
tdn^nat [conj,] well, then 
t^rs duiig 

tosblH'^ tdzbfk prayer beads 
tdSdkkiir kirdin to thank 
tdSpf wooden dish 
tdSpil^ small wooden dish 
tdSpiloktf very small wooden dish 
tdxti^ board (wood) 
t9xw^ bobby pin 
tf^O J'iHe 

tlrbir2^n beautiful person 
ttS [adj.] sharp 
tirs fear 

t^rs^n (tirsf*) to fear 
tjrsandjn (tlrsen-) to frighten 
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t|r8n<$k coward 

tjrB [adj.] sour 

tk^ kirdin to thank 

td [pron»] you 

topln (top-) to die (animal) 

tdr fishing net 

toVb^ musette bag 

trozl wild or •snake" cucumber 

trvinp^l automobile 

if4 grapes 

t\& hair 

tuktn [adj.] hirsute 
tulds^g puppy 
tiir radish 
turdy^ anger 

twanfn (twan-) to be able* can 
tw^ slice 

txw^, tuxw^ [interj.] indeed?! 
(surprise) 

u 

ut^l hotel 

professor 

V 

vi^dvlo (onomatopoeia for sound 

of buzzing of bees) 
v^f (onomatopoeia for sound of 

machines) 
yr^v^f (onomatopoeia for sound 

of machines) 

w 

w^ [adv.] thus, so 
wer^Cn ruin^ ruination 

wer^n kirdin to ruin 

wer^n bun to be ruined 
w4, CuAW [conj.] and 
w^ [conj.] as 
w^u[prep.] like 
wdl^: 

Wdl^Cm d^ndWd to think 
wiiK[]^ever^l from 



wasUn (woat-) to stand 
fdiw9Biin to stop (ihtrans.) 
wist^n (•^we(t); passive wiatr-} 

to want 
wutd iron (instrument) 
wutuci laundryman 
w^^n (le-A-$ passive w^r-) 

to say 

w^nowo (ie-i..dW9) to teach 

X 

xaMz charcoal 
xhluti cousin 
xaluSfn aunt 
xantf^ xanii house 
x^S9t«n [adv*] especially 
xawanm^l host 
xawH towel 
xAk« x^q people 
xdrlk (adJ.) busy (plus subjunc- 
tive verb: about to) 
xtfw dream 
xik a spinning 
Xilxiioktf a top 

XinkiCn (xinke«) to drown, choke 
x^stln (xd-/x-) to pull 
xjzfm relative > relation 
xizmayotl relationship 
xd self 

xd [inter].] 1 sayl (accosting) 
xolom^B adh 

xonaxdr one who does not eat 
xdH [adj.] ple$isant> nice> 

delicious 
xd9k sister 

xoSkdgdwr^ elder sister 
xd?gd[conj.) would that 
xr^p[adj.] bad 
xurt wool 

x^t^dkj^ top (which spins) 
xw^ God 

xwardfn (xo^/xw-; passive xur-) 
to eat 

xwardil (adj.) having eaten 
xwardubtrd eating juid plucking 
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xward south 
xwrf salt 

xwed^ salt shaker 
xw^n blood 

xwendfn (xwen-) to read 

y 

yanz^, yanzd^ [numeral] eleven 
yapr^x stuffed cabbage rolls 
yarl play, move {in games) 
yeS^n {ye8e-) to ache, pain 
y^ [numeval] one 
yok^m [numeral] first 
yokdmln [numeral] first 
yakgirtil [adj.] united 
yaks^r [adv.] straight, 

immediately 
yoktir [numeral] one more 
yfla [interj.) hurry up 

St 

zafcll [AdJ*] weak 

zanin (zan«*) to know 

zewl ground, earth 

z^im^t trouble, bother 

zin saddle 

zirbr^ step-brother 

zir^ [adj.] clever, smart 

zirxdSk step-sister 

zistj^n winter 

zm^ tongue I language 

zdr [adv.] very, much, many 

zorn^ flute 

zf 4 (onomatopoeia for tinkling 

sound) 
z\i early 

S^n pain 

Xanoa^r headache 
Sapdn Japan 
2^r under part 
Serx^n basement 
2i^n (2i.) to live 
«n life 



i\n woman, wife 
imasrd^n (£mer-) to coimt 
Xmar^ numeral^ niimber 
£\ir0W^ inBlde 

t 

tantik4(y [adj.] ixMiy 
(aqU inteULgence 
l^yb shame 



btfbe aba (woman^a black cloak) 
t^mr age (yeare) 
fcOToqxdk' heavy drinker 
ittz, ^9rz gro\md, floor 
tatter notions shop 
t&ttarcl notions shopkeepeir 
(if^a Jesus 
iifldi Christian 



